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FORTY-FIVE YEAR HISTORY THE SNOWY HERON UTAH 
ANTWONET, EDWARD AND TREGANZA 


WITH MAP AND ONE PHOTO WALKER 


IXTY miles north Salt Lake City, where the Bear River empties into 
Bear River Bay, inlet the Great Salt Lake, thousands upon thous- 
ands acres are covered tortuous weaving water web overflow 

and spring-run, deviously patterning its surface with mud flat, alkaline bed, 
grass grown islet, open reach water—all weft from lake shore mountain 
with rank growth tule and rushes; and down the eastern shore the 
lake, though somewhat lesser extent, continue these same marshes, even 
accompanying the Jordan River its narrows the north end Utah Lake. 

the spring 1904, through the courtesy and hospitality Mr. Chas. 

Knudson Brigham City, Utah, were permitted our first knowledge 
the great Bear River Marshes. Arriving his home late the afternoon, the 
evening was spent listening tales the late sixties and early seventies, when 
and his brothers boys saw the completion the Central Railroad, 
which linked the East with the new West; how, ardent, inquisitive youths 
they spent much their time wandering about this vast expanse slough, 
learning little little the secrets held. Here they found many species 
birds whose home life they studied with eager interest. They had text book 
guide them, but named each their own vernacular—the Great Blue Heron 
they called the Blue Crane; the Black-crowned Night Heron, the Squawk; the 
Snowy Heron, the White Squawk; and the Long-billed Curlew, Willet, Avocet 
and Black-necked Stilt all went the name Snipe. Each spring and fall 
they noted the myriads migratory birds passing over these marshes, and 
love for the feathered life grew deep within them. the years went they 
gradually acquired this land; every alternate section from the railroad, some 
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school lands from the State, and some reclamation, until now they possess 
10,000 acres the best feeding and breeding ground for water birds the 
inter-mountain country. also told Government man who came out 
the early seventies with survey party seek some knowledge the Utah 
how paid, what seemed them, fabulous prices for eggs which they 
brought him from marsh and mountain; how and Mr. James Pett con- 
tinued collecting specimens which they sent this man Washington. 
asked were not Henshaw, and seemed feel quite sure that was 
the name. 

The following morning went team the outskirts the marshes, 


Fig. 71. THE HERON; BEAR RIVER, UTAH, May 1910 


where Mr. Knudson secured for specimen the White which 
proved the Snowy Heron (Ardea candidissima). also pointed out the 
approximate location the rookery where this bird had nested company 
with the Great Blue and Black-crowned Night Heron since his first knowledge 
the marshes. 

Each successive year noted many of.these birds flying about, but our 
time being limited and the rookery not easy access, was not until April 
22, 1910, that Edward Treganza reached the colony. Each year since, one 
all three have visited this heronry endeavoring ascertain these birds 
were increasing. opportune note here, that this information with other 
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records Utah breeding birds, had hoped complete very soon; but 
recent communication from Carriger containing just rebuke from 
Professor Grinnell for withholding these records, has hastened their 
tion. 

Lest had forgotten some detail Mr. Knudson’s reminiscences, and 
the hope gathering some new bit information, Sunday last, August 30, 
again visited him hear anew his story. told the many offers made 
him for the purchase these lands, but had loved and protected the wild- 
fowl from boy-hood and could not part with them now—only the Govern- 
ment would sell, which could offer the birds even more protection estab- 
lishing well guarded preserve. few years ago diminished supply 
water from the Bear River threatened the destruction these marshes; but 
since the construction immense power plant, permanent supply 
water assured, and these wonderful breeding grounds teeming with bird life 
will remain heritage posterity. Since the building the Lucin Cut-off, 
which keeps the salt water the Lake confined the mouth the bay, the 
Bear River gradually freshening, and the saline matter slowly being 
washed out, making more healthful and affording better food for the birds. 


Bear River, Utah, April 22, 23, sixty-four nests counted Ed- 
ward Treganza, only few contained eggs. single colony found nesting 
company with the Great Blue and Black-crowned Night Heron. Here the rushes 
were solid enough sustain one’s weight. Each years’ tules withering, bowed 
their heads the water until successive years’ growths matted one upon an- 
other, undulating parched yellow waves, the troughs which the herons 
chose for their nests. Along the ragged edges where the new, green growth 
appeared, occasional nest was found constructed broken down reeds and 
rushes woven into secure platform and resting but few inches above the 
water. 

Bear River, Utah, May Walker, Mullen and the 
Treganzas again visited the Snowy Heron rookery. Nearly all the nests this 
date contained full clutches ranging from three six eggs, four and five being 
the usual complement. Following are the measurements four sets taken 
from this colony. 


Set six Set six Set five Set eight 
1.73x1.30 1.71x1.29 1.65x1.36 1.28x1.60 
1.71x1.29 1.68x1.26 1.62x1.25 1.27x1.64 
1.77x1.30 1.70x1.31 1.65x1.22 1.28x1.66 
1.75x1.275 1.73x1.27 1.61x1.235 1.28x1.67 
1.72x1.29 1.67x1.27 1.67x1.34 1.31x1.68 
1.79x1.22 1.71x1.30 1.31x1.60 
1.29x1.59 


1.25x1.73 
The set eight exceptionally large, but only one egg gives indication 
having been deposited another bird. Both size and color this egg shows 
considerable variation from the others. 

Bear River, Utah, April 11, 12, 1911—Edward Treganza made effort 
reach the rookeries, hoping secure some Great Blue Heron eggs, and 
ascertain any the Snowy Heron had arrived; but the night April 
terrible storm blew up, bringing with heavy fall snow and sudden 
plunge downward the thermometer. 
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This storm continued, and the cold was intense that thin ice formed 
the small still pools, making the trip the rookery impossilile. Snowy 
Heron were seen, but few White-faced Glossy Ibis were noted, much 
the Snowy Heron precede the Ibis from week ten days, reasonable 
suppose, that they too were somewhere present. 

Bear River Marshes, April 23, Heron rookery visited. Many 
nests completed, but eggs. Number birds noted indicated about thirty 
percent increase. 

Black Sloughs, Salt Lake County, May 25, 1912.—Dr. More Lindsay 
and Morton Cheeseman brought the information that they had found both 
the Snowy Heron and the White-faced Glossy Ibis breeding our old stamp- 
ing grounds the Black Sloughs; Edward Treganza immediately set out 
ascertain the size this new colony. About fifty pairs Snowy Heron and 
one hundred pairs Ibis were fovnd nesting together, all the nests being newly 
constructed the young tule growth. This the first record have the 
breeding this bird south the Bear River, Boxelder County; for each year 
since 1903 have thoroughly worked the marsh country Salt Lake County, 
especially that portion traversed the overflow the Salt Lake Drainage 
Canal, and known the Black Sloughs. 

1913.—This year decided not disturb the Snowy Heron either the 
old new colony, but three times went close enough the rookeries 
note marked increase numbers. 

Bear River, Boxelder County, Utah, May date found 
the marsh country destined for the rookeries. Within half mile noted 
number Snowy Herons rise our right, whereupon immediately secured 
boat and set out make investigation. nosed into the dense tule growth 
moor our boat, and had just started break our way. With the first crackle 
the reeds, head after head was seen rise, long cane-like necks stretched 
for inquiry, pure white birds, and close proximity iridescent black 
one; the Ibis with their curved bills looking for all the world like quaint old 
Jews, lacking but spectacles and skull cap. Another breaking reeds, and 
the whole colony rose masse, worrying confusion wings and squawks 
and dangling legs; and for once were actually convinced that white was 
black and black was white, confounded were Heron and Ibis. This colony 
covered area twenty yards wide one hundred yards long, and contained 
less than one hundred and fifty pairs Snowy Heron, and about one hun- 
dred pairs White-faced Glossy Ibis. All the Ibis nests and many the 
Herons’ were under construction, while some the latter contained four 
five fresh eggs. Having traversed this portion the marsh least once an- 
nually, were surprised find this new and larger colony, for previous 
years contained only ducks and very small colony Black-crowned Night 
Heron. All the nests were constructed the growing reeds and rushes. 

Though quite dense, there was little matted down growth years previous, 
thus much resembling the site Black Sloughs, Salt Lake County. 

Bear River Marshes, Boxelder County, May 1914.—This day were 
quest Long-billed Curlew. Neither old new heronry was visited, but 
many birds were seen circling above the marsh. 

Bear River Marshes, Boxelder County, May 16, new colony 
Ibis and Heron was visited. All the Heron nests now seemed occupied 
sitting birds full clutches. nest was found contain more than five 
eggs, while about thirty percent contained only four. 
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Here food for thought for all ornithologists, even those who have much 
wisdom and would theorize that which was. How long has the Snowy 
Heron bred Utah and why breeding here? traced back 
the time when the sun shone hot the Northland. during the epoch old 
Lake Bonneville, when these birds might easily have followed from the sea 
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Fig. 72. MEANDERING LINE EAST SHORE GREAT SALT LAKE AND ITS 
CONTIGUOUS MARSHES 


its connecting arm? Did woman’s vanity and vexation spirit antedate the 
sixties such extent that some small remnant colony sought protec- 
tion this far north latitude? But theories best are not facts. That the 
Snowy Heron breeds Utah, and has for forty-five years past—the self same 
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Mr. Knudson’s boyhood days, which himself shot 
our presence and gave for identification 1904, and which specimen 
still possess—these are facts. 

Then, too, the immensity undisturbed marsh, affording the best both 
feeding and breeding grounds, together with the mild climate the winters 
this Great Basin, where the temperature rarely drops zero, may offer 
justification for its residence here. The birds have increased since our first 
observations, for annually they are spreading out into new colonies. How much 
real increase this may mean, are unable estimate; for Mr. Knudson tells 
that years past the birds returning each spring fluctuated number— 
one spring would find large colony returned, the following spring only 
few pair would the rookery. this laid the door the plume- 
hunter did portion the birds choose another locality for that year? But 
the very marked increase since 1904 would indicate that the protection afforded 
the Snowy Heron here and elsewhere, having its effect. our last Legis- 
lature law was passed protecting all bird life the State, except the Mag- 
and the law has not lacked enforcement. Mr. Fred Chambers, State Game 
Commissioner, with his deputies, and Mr. James Knudson, State and Federal 
Deputy Warden, have exerted untiring vigilance for the protection all wild 
life Utah. 

Salt Lake City, ro, 


THE EFFECTS IRRIGATION BIRD LIFE THE 
VALLEY, WASHINGTON 


CLARENCE HAMILTON KENNEDY 


FOLLOWING article from observations made while ranching the 
Yakima Valley, Washington, during the years from 1909 
ranch was irrigated forty acres, less than ten acres which was 
vineyard and orchard, the remainder being alfalfa and plow land. The esti- 
mates the number resident birds the Yakima are largely based 
the numbers which have nested forty acres land adjoining, 
which area, though small, was under close and continuous observation for four 
years. Estimates are not difficult irrigated tract might seem 
easterner used the great variety conditions given territory, 
any new irrigation project the conditions are remarkably uniform throughout. 

These notes deal only with species resident during nesting time and apply 
that part the valley about thirty miles long and ten miles wide its 
widest, which lies between Union Gap and Grandview. Before irrigation, this 
part the valley, excepting the narrow strip verdure along the Yakima 
River, was sage brush waste, dotted with sand dunes, and except for 
ephemeral spring vegetation following the five ten inches winter rain- 
fall, was true desert. 

its bird population, with the exception the grouses, now nearly ex- 
probably did not differ from that the sage regions the valley today, 
the following list species resident the present time the sage gives 
view the former bird life that portion now irrigated. 
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Columbian Sharp-tailed Grouse. Pedioecetes phasianellus columbianus. 
Formerly common but not seen recently. 

Sage Grouse. Centrocercus urophasianus. Formerly common but now 
breeding only the Rattlesnake Mountains. 

Western Mourning Rarely seen 
the sage brush, probably nesting 

Short-eared flammeus. Rarely seen the sage brush. 

Burrowing Owl. Speotyto cunicularia hypogaea. Common, nesting along 
the ravines. believe they will average from four ten pairs the square 
mile. 

Say Phoebe. Sayornis sayus. Rarely seen the brush 

Dusky Horned Lark. Otocoris alpestris The most abundant 
brush species, probably averaging from twenty forty pairs the square 
mile. 

Western Meadowlark. neglecta. The second most abundant 
species, with perhaps ten more pairs the square mile. 

Western Vesper Sparrow. gramineus confinis. This was not 
common the sage area near ranch, but was numerous east Sunnyside, 
where had little opportunity observing it. The same applies the next 
species. 

Brewer Sparrow. Spizella breweri. 

White-rumped Shrike. ludovicianus excubitorides Occasional. 

Sage Thrasher. montanus. Probably five pairs the square 
mile. 

This desert area was bounded the south the Yakima River, two hun- 
dred feet wide normally, but during spring floods spreading over the bottoms 
width half mile. The river, its thickets roses, elders and sumacs, 
above which rose the alders and cottonwoods, supported bird fauna entirely 
different from that the desert, and the nucleus from which sprang later the 
abundant bird life the irrigated land. The following list the species 
which nest either the river banks, the thickets and trees, about the 
ponds left the river bottoms retreating high waters. 


American Black Tern. Hydrochelidon nigra 
Cinnamon Querquedula cyanoptera. 

Shoveller. Spatula clypeata. 

Great Blue Heron. Ardea herodias. 

Coot. Fulica americana. 

Spotted Sandpiper. Actitis macularius. 

Killdeer. vociferus. 

Western Mourning Dove. Zenaidura macroura marginella. 
Marsh Hawk. Circus hudsonius. 

Sharp-shinned Hawk. 

Western Red-tail Buteo borealis calurus. 

Sparrow Hawk. Falco sparverius phaloena. 

Belted Kingfisher. Ceryle alcyon. 

Lewis Woodpecker. Asyndesmus 

Red-shafted Flicker. Colaptes cafer collaris. 

Western Nighthawk. Chordeiles virginianus henryi. 
Black-chinned Hummingbird. Archilochus alexandri. 
Rufous Hummingbird. Selasphorus rufus. 

Eastern Kingbird. Tyrannus tyrannus. 
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Arkansas Kingbird. Tyrannus verticalis. 

Say Phoebe. Sayornis sayus. 

Magpie. Pica pica hudsonia. 

Black-headed Jay. stelleri 

Yellow-headed Blackbird. Xanthocephalus 
Red-wing Blackbird. Agelaius phoeniceus, 

Bullock Oriole. bullocki. 

Brewer Blackbird. Euphagus cyanocephalus. 

Pale Goldfinch. Astragalinus tristis pallidus. 

Western Savannah Sparrow. Passerculus sandwichensis alaudinus. 

Western Lark Sparrow. Chondestes grammacus strigatus. 

Western Chipping Sparrow. Spizella passerina arizonae. 

Merrill Song Sparrow. Melospiza melodia merrilli. 

Spurred Towhee. Pipilo maculatus megalonyz. 

Lazuli Bunting Passerina amoena. 

Bank Swallow. Riparia riparia. 

Yellow Warbler. Dendroica aestiva. 

Western Yellow-throat. Geothlypis trichas occidentalis. 

Interior Tule Wren. Telmatodytes palustris plesius. 

Western Robin. Planesticus migratorius propinquus. 

Mountain Bluebird. Sialia currucoides. 

already stated, the area under discussion about thirty miles long 
and ten wide its lower end, which, because its triangular shape, gives 
area about 150 square miles. this area 62,000 acres are alfalfa, plow 
land, and orchards. Various private companies the past have attempted 
water this area, but the final development has been the Reclamation Ser- 
vice, whose work, just completed, has extended over the past ten years. 
this land under irrigation the various species birds adapted the 
changed conditions spread out from their former haunts along the Yakima 
River and took possession this new territory. few species from the pre- 
vious desert have managed survive, others have retreated into the yet un- 
irrigated sage, while others have adapted themselves the new condition 
with wonderful increase numbers. 

The figures which give the actual number individuals each spe- 
cies, are only estimates, and some may greatly error; yet they are based 
largely four years observation the species nesting definite area 
under general valley conditions, and are more satisfactory than the rather 
indefinite adjectives usually used, whose values vary with each observer and 
each locality. 

the list species already given representing the probable desert 
condition, the following changes have occurred. The two species grouse, 
the Dusky Horned Lark, Brewer Sparrow and Sage Thrasher, refusing live 
separate from their beloved sage brush, have retreated before the irrigation, 
and none are now found the tract. The Burrowing Owl has neither sur- 
rendered his territory nor apparently increased numbers, but still hangs 
tenaciously, digging his burrows the unirrigated knolls and along the dry 
roadsides. The Short-eared Owl more abundant than the dry land, and 
like the Burrowing Owl nests the dry knolls. very abundant the 
fall and winter but the large number probably made mostly immi- 
grants. Say Phoebe, the Western Vesper Sparrow and the White-rumped 
Shrike have accepted the new conditions and are more often met with than 
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the sage brush, but real prosperity has come most markedly the Mourning 
Dove and the Meadowlark. Each year for the past three years two pairs 
doves have nested forty acres, which rate for the 62,000 acres the 
entire tract there would 6200 doves. This past year four pairs Meadow- 
larks nested ranch simultaneously, which would indicate for the entire 
tract 12,400 Meadowlarks. 

Among the species previously limited the river banks and thickets the 
following have taken advantage the extended condition and 
have variously profited accordingly. The Killdeer has noisily laid claim 
every puddle waste water, and has taken advantage every barnyard. 
Nesting observations indicate population about 6000 for the entire tract. 
The Arkansas Kingbird, without waiting for suitable nesting sites, has tempo- 
rarily built his nest the poles and hay derricks. Though one the 
most conspicuous species, nest data would indicate total population not 
over 1000 individuals. The Eastern Kingbird about one-tenth abundant 
the Arkansas, and Say Phoebe less common yet. Bullock Oriole an- 
other species restricted suitable nesting sites. does not nest young 
orchards, but every poplar windbreak has from one half dozen nests. 
thousand individuals would fair estimate. the species blackbirds 
found along the river, Brewer the only one which has spread. com- 
mon dooryard bird, and with the exception the robin the species most 
friendly man. nests weeds along all the larger ditches, also colonies 
the greasewood along the river, and bushes and vines about farm houses. 
the third most abundant species, with least 10,000 individuals. The 
Song Sparrow the second most abundant species, running close the Mea- 
dowlark point numbers. Because its peculiar habit nesting near 
water, giving irregular distribution, its numbers are less easily computed, 
but there are least 10,000 the entire tract. The Bank Swallow has 
pied the cuts along the forty miles main canal with total number prob- 
ably 2000; and the Robin nesting the door yards and young orchards, 
with total about 2000 individuals. 

The following species are common but have not appeared yet numbers 
sufficient estimate Nighthawk, Black-chinned and Rufous 
Hummingbirds, Say Phoebe, Pale Goldfinch, Western Savannah Sparrow, 
Western Lark Sparrow, Western Chipping Sparrow, Lazuli Bunting and Moun- 
tain Bluebird. 

the lower parts this irrigated tract many ponds were formed 
seepage and waste irrigating water. Their banks were sown the wind- 
blown tule seed, making habitat quickly the following species 
American Black Tern, Cinnamon Teal, Shoveller Duck, Coot, Marsh Hawk, 
Yellow-headed Blackbird, Red-winged Blackbird and Interior Tule Wren. 

These species, from what can learn, thrived about these ponds for about 
ten years, but last winter all the ponds were drained, driving the birds back 
their former haunts about the permanent ponds the river bottoms. 

The following species found along the river, except occasionally forag- 
ing over the irrigated land, have remained unaffected the changed condi- 
Blue Heron, Spotted Sandpiper, Sharp-shinned, Red-tailed and 
Sparrow Hawks, Kingfisher, Magpie, Black-headed Jay, Spurred Towhee, 
Yellow Warbler and Western Yellowthroat. 

The English Sparrow has followed man in, and now common the 
towns. The Ring-necked Pheasant (Phasianus torquatus) and the Bob-white 
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Quail (Colinus virginianus) have been introduced game birds. have 
thrived. The pheasant very abundant, averaging least pair each 
twenty acres. The quail are abundant the river bottoms and are beginning 
common the higher parts the tract. 

sum up:—The following species have prospered greatly the newly 
irrigated territory :—Killdeer, Mourning Dove, Arkansas Kingbird, Bullock 
Oriole, Brewer Blackbird, Merrill Song Sparrow, Bank Swallow, Western 
Robin, Ring-necked Pheasant and Quail. 

get general idea the actual increase numbers the birds 
through irrigation, the following table based the previous estimates 
given. The figures, have stated the beginning the article, are given 
for what they are worth attempt substitute something more exact for 
indefinite adjectives. 


Before irrigation After irrigation 
6,000 
Mourning Dove 6,200 


1,000 
1,000 
Meadowlark 2,000 12,400 
10,000 
8,000 
Song Sparrow 10,000 
Bank Swallow 2,000 
2,000 
6,200 
2,000 


All the species common now appear beneficial agriculture with 
the possible exception the Sharp-shinned Hawk, which perhaps might 
classified with those species benefiting irrigation, though not know 
that nests away from the river. apparently increasing numbers and 
small bird safe from its daring evolutions under orchard trees and 
through thickets. 

The Sage Thrashers, have described previously The Auk, nest the 
sage brush but later bring their young into the irrigated areas where they live 
largely small fruit. these not flocks larger than the family 
group, and are very local their habitat, any family that becomes nuisance 
can easily shot out, thereby stopping any further thrasher damages for the 
season. Robins, permitted, will usually take the sweet cherry crop, but that 
crop this part the valley killed four years out five the frost, and 
the slight damage from the Robins more than made the good they do. 

One the potential pests which hangs over the Yakima Valley the Al- 
falfa caterpillar eurytheme). During first summer the val- 
ley these were abundant, but not enough seriously injure the crop. Dur- 
ing the second haying that summer the leaves and litter about the stacks while 
harvesting the hay were fairly alive with the caterpillars, but since then they 
have not been abundant. The Meadowlarks and Pheasants have apparently 
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increased numbers, and with the Brewer Blackbirds search every newly cut 
alfalfa field for insects, and probably keep the check. 

The valley fauna noticeably lacking the small arboreal insectivorous 
birds, such vireos, warblers and chickadees, partly, perhaps, because the 
searcity arboreal vegetation. All fruit trees have conscientiously 
sprayed. 

The changed conditions have not only affected the resident species but 
have also attracted various winter visitants, the most abundant which are 
the Gambel Sparrow (Zonotrichia and, noted before, the Short- 
eared Owl. Various migrants spend several weeks spring and fall, the most 
abundant species which are the Audubon Warbler (Dendroica audubont) 
and the Pipit (Anthus rubescens). 

Palo Alto, California, August 29, 


BREEDING THE BRONZED COWBIRD ARIZONA 


FRENCH GILMAN 


WITH TWO PHOTOS MURPHY 


for September-October, 1909, recorded the capture Saca- 
ton, Arizona, what the time believed the Red-eyed Cowbird. 

the July issue The Auk that year Mr. Visher recorded male 
taken Tucson; but later number the same journal published cor- 
rection, stating that was the Bronzed Cowbird (Tangavius aeneus aeneus), 
the form from northwestern Mexico, instead the Red-eyed Cowbird (Tanga- 
vius aeneus involucratus), Texas and eastern and southern Mexico, was 
previously supposed. Soon after note appeared THE Mr. Wells 
Cooke, the United States Biological Survey, wrote send him 
specimen the female, and pronounced the bird submitted, sent June 11, 
1910, Tangavius aeneus. 

The first year that these Cowbirds appeared saw least two 
pairs, and possibly more, and they were mating, presumably breeding. The 
year 1910, the first one the season was seen May July found 
young one the ground under cottonwood tree, just below inaccessible 
Bullock Oriole’s nest. All that spring from the time the first bird appeared, 
had been carefully examining nests Abert Towhees and Red-wing Black- 
birds, thinking perhaps the cowbirds might deposit their eggs therein, there 
some similarity size and ground color the eggs these several species. 
examined about fifty the towhees’ nests and about half many the 
red-wings’, but without The number cowbirds seen during 1910 
was about the same the year previous. 

The year 1911 was working the north side the Gila River about 
four miles from Sacaton, and did nothing with them that season, though 
sionally seeing two three the lawns Sacaton. The next season, 1912, 
was located the north side the river Indian village called Santan, 
and was position take the study again. saw the first Bronzed 
Cowbird that season Sacaton May 25, and June male appeared 
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here Santan, eating crumbs the children had dropped from their lunch 
shed. stayed around several days and became quite tame. others ap- 
peared the north side the river until September 30, when two males and 
one female were seen. That season extended search and included Bullock 
Orioles the list probable hosts, but with success. 

The year 1913 they appeared earlier, the first being seen May when 
male and two females were evidence. The 10th the month two pairs 
were seen Santan; Sacaton male and three females were noted May 


Fig. 73. NEST ARIZONA HOODED ORIOLE CONTAINING TWO EGGS THE BRONZED 
COWBIRD AND FOUR THE DWARF COWBIRD 


20. few the birds were observed here and Sacaton all through the 
season, the last, female, being seen September 18. examined the nests 
about twenty-five Bullock Orioles this season but without success. 

wrote Mr. Cooke asking what birds were hosts for the cowbirds, and 
included the Hooded Oriole the list. was ready for the season 1914. 
The birds appeared Sacaton May this season, and the 13th they came 
Santan. Two males and one female have stayed around the barnyard and 
the school grounds all the season, and occasionally two other males and fe- 
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male are seen with them. They are quite tame and get the shade shed 
and eat watermelon every day. 

When the Bullock Oriole began breeding went work examine all 
the nests could find. looked into twenty-eight but alien eggs were 
found. Then the Hooded Orioles began nesting, and while they seem fairly 
numerous, comparatively few nests are seen and most them hard reach. 

June climbed nest the Hooded Oriole about twenty feet from 
the ground big cottonwood tree. The nest could not reached, but get- 
ting directly above saw greenish white egg, and knew the long looked 
for was found. used pocket knife vigorously, cut the big branch off and 
secured the nest. were two eggs the Bronzed Cowbird and four the 
Dwarf Cowbird (Molothrus ater obscurus). The nest was typical the spe- 
cies, and made fiber from the Washington fan palm (see fig. 73). This 
was Sacaton, the south side the Gila River. Both eggs the Bronzed 
Cowbird had holes picked them, one showing little while the 
other was nearly fresh. the Dwarf Cowbirds’ eggs, three were slightly in- 
cubated, and the fourth fresh. What became the oriole’s eggs problem, 
also the cause the holes the Bronzed Cowbirds’ eggs. opinion 
that the Dwarf Cowbird that deposited the iast egg saw the nest was too full 
alien eggs, and picked holes those the other species. such the 
would explain why the Bronzed Cowbird does not increase faster, for 
the Dwarf very numerous here. nearly can estimate the number 
the former species they remain about the same when first saw them five 
years ago. the oriole picked the holes she showed rank favoritism saving 
the Dwarf eggs. Evidently her patience was exhausted, for the eggs were cold 
when found, and the nest apparently deserted. 

Santan, July found Hooded Oriole’s nest with four her own 
eggs and one the Bronzed Cowbird. The nest was seventeen feet 
cottonwood, and built grass. Incubation was advanced, and one the 
Oriole eggs was infertile. Another Hooded Oriole’s nest found the same day 
had three Oriole eggs and one Dwarf Cowbird egg, the Dwarfs evidently use 
the Hooded Oriole frequently host, though have never found them 
Bullock Oriole nests. July 11, not far from the nest with the one Bronzed 
Cowbird egg, found another nest the Hooded Oriole with two legitimate 
eggs and two the Bronzed Cowbird, incubation begun. This nest was 
cottonwood tree about fourteen feet from the ground, and built grass with 
some horse hair lining (see fig. 74). Two other Hooded Orioles’s nests exam- 
ined this season contained only the owners’ eggs. 

few notes the actions these birds observed here may prove 
interest. With few exceptions they show indications being paired, 
most birds. They are seen singly twos threes either sex. One 
day there were four males eating watermelon the back yard near the door, 
and two females were out the barnyard themselves. Two males have 
been together the school grounds much the time, and nearly always when 
females are seen they are themselves. not strange that they seek soli- 
tude, the males appear amatory nuisance. The courtship antics 
are interesting. male will approach within three feet his partner, fluff 
out his feathers, stand straight and begin flutter his wings. increases 
the speed and violence the fluttering till appears perfect frenzy, then 
suddenly springs into the air from three six feet and slowly descends, body 
perpendicular, beak thrust against breast and tail thrust forward under the 
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body. All the while furiously beating his wings, the noise being audible 
sixty yards distant. When alights, usually about foot from the female, 
approaches her short grotesque hops, with wings outspread. Sometimes 
after alighting starts approach her, then suddenly jumps into the air 
about three feet and flies rapidly around her about fourteen feet 
diameter, flying with seemingly rigid wings, and making loud whirring 
noise with them. the birds are near tree encircled this flight. 


Fig. 74. ARIZONA HOODED ORIOLE CONTAINING TWO EGGS THE BRONZED 
COWBIRD AND TWO THE ORIOLE 


One day noticed two males eating watermelon. After they had had 
enough they approached each other, and one thrust his beak straight into the 
air. The other then began vibrating his wings, and went through the court- 
ship formula have just described. When alighted from the circular 
flight the other began fluttering wings, and duplicated the performance. This 
was done twice each bird, and judged they were either practicing 
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was done rivalry, for the edification female under another tree few 
yards distant. 

have heard them utter only two notes, the more common being high- 
pitched squeak with decided burr it, somewhat similar that the 
Dwarf, which latter, however, lacks the burr. The other note, rarely heard, 
like the least discordant note the overture the Yellow-headed Blackbird’s 
song. 

The birds, stated, stay around the barnyard where they pick corn 
and other grains and scraps from the table thrown the chickens; and they 
also remain around the school yard, where they eat watermelon set the 
shade for birds all kinds. They are sometimes seen company with the 
Dwarf Cowbirds, but they make them stand back when there refreshment 
hand. The Thrashers are about the only birds that not take back seat 
for them the table, though they seem observe sort truce with the 
Gila Woodpeckers, and eat from the same slice melon. Sometimes one, and 
sometimes the other, gets peevish and ends the truce. 

Sacaton, Arizona, July 26, 


FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Arizona Records.—The following notes were suggested the reading 
recently published “Distributional List the Birds Arizona”. The records the 
Band-tailed Pigeon breeding the Santa Rita Mountains apparently give additional 
breeding station for the species within the state, but with this exception remarks are 
mainly directed toward the correction mistakes, which one way another have 
grown about records made many years ago. 

Band-tailed Pigeon. fasciata. There apparently are published state- 
ments the breeding this bird the Santa Rita Mountains. Two nests were found 
this range, the vicinity Greaterville, with data follows. One July 
1884, the nest made fine twigs, laid across horizontal fork small branch 
pine tree, about twenty feet from the ground. Parent bird seen the nest. Incuba- 
tion advanced. The second was found July 18, 1884. also contained one egg, was 
placed oak tree, twelve feet from the ground, and the parent bird was flushed 
from the nest. Incubation begun. 

this connection wish, for the sake emphasis, repeat the statement have 
already made xv, 1913, 129), regard early nest found the Laguna 
Mountains, San Diego County, California, March 1877. This record was mistakenly 
applied Arizona Bendire (Life Hist. Am. Birds, 1892, 124), giving erron- 
eous idea the length the breeding season that state. has, fact, been cited 
for that very purpose Grinnell xv, 1913, 32) his excellent account the 
species. matter fact the Band-tailed Pigeon late breeder Arizona, the sea- 
son when eggs may found extending approximately from the first July until 
toward the end September. the hope correcting mistake long standing 
may excused for repeating this statement. 

Baird Sparrow. Ammodramus bairdi. Two specimens collected myself, one 
August 29, the other August 30, 1884, about eight miles north Sasabe, Sonora, Mexico. 
These birds were recorded Brewster 11, 1885, Swarth has not in- 
cluded this record his “List”, perhaps being under the impression that represents 
Mexican locality, but the point capture was north the United States-Mexican 
boundary line, and Arizona, about seventy miles southwest Tucson. 

Slate-colored Sparrow. Passerella iliaca Three specimens taken my- 
self Big Sandy Creek, near Signal, Mohave County, Arizona. female shot February 
and two males, February 1880. Brewster’s record for Tucson 1885, 198) 
was mistake, referred one these STEPHENS, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. 
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The Struggle for the west coast Florida some the bays and in- 
lets are famous spawning grounds for mullet, fish weighing from two ten pounds. 
They swim large schools near the surface, and are favorite food the fish hawk, 
which not uncommon bird upon that coast. 

One day, the shore Sarasota Bay, was watching female fish hawk circling 
above large school mullet, swimming close that their protruding noses could 
plainly seen dimpling the smooth waters the bay. After few at- 
tempts she dropped with extended talons, seized fish, and after distressing struggle, 
made low rise and started toward the shore. Her labored flight indicated heavy 
burden, and even from distance was evident that she had struck unusually large 
fish. With manifest effort she tugged her task with the chances her favor, when 
from high dead stub tall pine, male eagle with rapid flight descended from above 
and struck the fish hawk the back that she was almost capsized the air, the 
fish being above her. With rapid beating and fluttering the wings she righted her- 
self and with increasing effort proceeded her way. The also righted, and with 
nervous speed, again rose above his victim and after two small circles with extending 
neck and outstretched feet, shot once more down upon his prey. This time the force 
the impact completely overturned the hawk, who, beginning fall, let the fish, 
recovered her equilibrium, and made off. The eagle with the swiftness arrow 
struck for the falling mullet and captured before struck the water. headed 
for the shore, the first few strokes the wing disclosed that had burden greater 
than could bear, for his flight was staggering, the wing beats short and unsteady, and 
although making efforts rise, began slowly lose elevation. Immediately these 
conditions became evident, shrieked out clear, high whistle, that would put 
shame the most popular policeman the beat. cry warning was answered 
almost instantly long, quivering squeak, like that young pig, stuck 
with rustle mighty wind, his mate bolting from the forest, swooped 
down toward her spouse. they approached each other, the striking comparison 
size became manifest; the wide, far-reaching wings, deeper, broader tail, larger body 
and greater weight the female were plain see. Renewing her warning squeal that 
seemed torn from her palpitating throat, she bore down toward him with firm, 
sure wing, when the male bird dropped the fish and flew away without apparent con- 
cern. The female, with deadly grip, seized the prize, and with confident, steady and 
jauntily sustained flight, rose lightly the air prove her worth, and bore 
safely the nest, now plainly visible the high crotch the tallest pine the forest. 
—Joun Berkeley, California. 


Beautiful Bunting California—Among recent additions collection ob- 
tained from Dr. Hornung, this city, find what all probability new record 
for Californie. During February, 1914, Dr. Hornung spent few days collecting 
Blythe, Riverside County, California, the valley the Colorado River, where, 
different times found fifteen twenty examples Passerina versicolor pulchra 
feeding roadside weeds bordering cotton field. February shot female, 
and the 9th secured male, both winter Muse- 
History, Science and Art, Los Angeles, California. 


Notes from Sacaton, Arizona.—In looking over Swarth’s Distributional List the 
Birds Arizona find have three species not included therein. 

Harris Sparrow. Zonotrichia querula. male secured March 16, 1913, from small 
flock Intermediate Sparrows. Identified Cooke, and recorded him 
The Auk, vol. 31, July, 1914, 403. 

Sierra Sapsucker. Sphyrapicus varius daggetti ruber ruber the 
Check-List). female taken February 1910, and male October 1910. 

Ring-necked Duck. Aythya collaris. male secured February 19, 1910. 

There seem very few records the Dwarf Hermit Thrush (Hylocichla gut- 
tata nanus) from Arizona, but have taken three the birds, follows: female 
Blackwater, ten miles east Sacaton, the Gila River, identified Joseph Grinnell; 
female Agua Caliente about one hundred miles down the Gila River from Sacaton; 
and male Sacaton, September 18, 1910. The one Blackwater was taken March 
1908, and the one Agua Caliente, April 12, 1909. 
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February 15, 1910, secured Tree Swallow, bicolor, from small flock 
that flew about stream water during have seen two Audubon Caracaras 
(Polyborus cheriway), one each side the Gila River, and also the head, wings and 
tail one shot Sacaton Indian. 

September 1910, secured male Anna Hummingbird, Calypte anna. Two Ru- 
fous Hummingbirds, Selasphorus rufus, immature were secured the same year, 
one September the other October Sacaton, Arizona. 


Migrations the any correspondent would good inform 
any authenticated occurrence the Gannet (Sula any part the Carib- 
bean Sea, off the shores Panama, Venezuela Columbia, should greatly 
obliged, information lacking the points. The Gannet (Sula bassana) stated 
make annual migration the winter the Gulf Mexico, which some 
miles from its Canadian Rocks and Bonaventure. has been 
identified, although not actually obtained, Trinidad island, 10° (see The 
Field, 17, 1897, 586), but must very occasional visitant far south 
this, and there other notice such latitude. According Mr. Beebe 
not uncommon off Vera Cruz (Bird Lovers 381).— Gurney, Keswick, 
Norwich, England. 


New Breeding Records for last spring the services Mr. Adriaan 
van Rossem were engaged brother and myself for collecting trip which was 
start from Los Angeles, going northerly through Los Angeles County the Tejon 
Pass, take some the Buena Vista Lake country, then cross the valley past Bakers- 
field toward the more northeastern part Kern County, the South Fork Kern 
River. The writer hoped join the expedition but was compelled developments 
abandon the idea, his great regret. Tejon Pass was one the halting places the 
itinerary, and there small number Gallinago delicata were found breeding, making 
the first nesting record southern California, for any part the state south the 
extreme northern portion. 

Mr. van Rossem’s notes regarding this find are follows:—(Near Gorman, Tejon 
Pass, Los Angeles County, California, April 24, 1914) “Wilson’s Snipe are fairly com- 
mon. About dozen all were seen. While walking toward the Redwing’s 
nests kicked against small tussock grass and flushed snipe which merely flut- 
tered few feet and stood watching me. glance downward revealed the nest, and the 
bird was promptly ‘auxed’ for positive identification.” This bird now number 7636, 
and the set number 4269/4-14, collection Mailliard. Incubation was far 
advanced necessitate drilling out very large hole, cutting the embryo into small 
bits with scissors and removing the pieces with forceps. the center the bunch 
grass above referred to, which was about one foot diameter and two height, 
swampy area, the nest was situated, being “simply few fine grasses, probably pulled 
from the stems directly beside the nest, several bare stalks were noticed.” 

Other individuals, according van Rossem’s notes, showed indications anxiety 
regarding the spots from which they were flushed, and, more nests were found, 
doubtless had young ones hidden nearby. 

Another record that the Dwarf Cowbird (Molothrus obscurus) near Buena 
Vista Lake, where the nest Western Gnatcatcher (Polioptila obscura) was found 
containing three the owner’s eggs and one the Dwarf Cowbird, the contrast size 
between the two varieties being very marked. This set was taken May 12, 1914, and 
isnow number 4273/3-1-14, collection San Francisco, 
California. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


meeting the Committee Arrange- 
ments for the 1915 Congress the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union California was 
held the residence Mr. Joseph Mailli- 
ard San Francisco, September 19, 1914, 
with all members present, and also Presi- 
dent Fisher. Any question failure 
carrying out the original plans, owing 
the waror any was emphatical- 
disclaimed. plan publicity was out- 
lined, which reach all American stu- 
dents birds with view clearly setting 
forth the attractions western itinerary 
include the joint U.—Cooper Club 
meeting San Francisco. For instance, 
proposed organize several local field 
excursions, interest alike visitors from 
within our own state, and those from 
other states. One these would include 
the Farallon Island bird rookeries; another 
the breeding grounds ibis, stilt, avocet, 
and ducks Los Bafios; another the Sierra 
woodlands Lake Tahoe. these 
localities, and others mind, will the 
latter half May their height at- 
tractiveness. The Program Committee 
also actively work. Members both the 
Cooper Club and the U., having 
mind the preparation papers, illustrated 
otherwise, should announce their inten- 
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tions Prof. Walter Fisher, Chairman, 
Palo Alto, California. 


Dr. Harold Bryant, Assistant Curator 
Birds the California Museum Verte- 
brate Zoology and President the Northern 
Division the Cooper Club, has been placed 
charge the new Bureau Education 
just established under the auspices the 
California Fish and Game Commission. This 
bureau will dispense information relating 
game means correspondence, public 
illustrated lectures, and the issuance 
bulletins the status game. Laws, 
though necessary, are not effective for 
the protection and preservation game 
enlightened public sentiment. This new 
move the Commission heartily 
commended all interested conserva- 
tion, for will hasten the day when pro- 
tective laws enforced police patrol will 
comparatively unnecessary. Bryant’s 
first bulletin, called “California Fish and 
Game”, appeared the last October. The 
Bulletin will sent free upon application 
any citizen California. Dr. Bryant’s 
address continues Museum Verte- 
brate Zoology, University California. 


Visitors California the past summer 
and fall have included unusual number 
the more prominent Eastern bird people. 
number Pacific Coast students had the 
privilege meeting renewing acquaint- 
ance with Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Bailey. Mrs. 
Bailey is, ever, actively the lookout 
for information additional to, emenda- 
tory of, her already standard Handbook 
Western Birds. Mr. Nelson made 
flying visits many sections, from Van- 
couver Los Angeles. Dr. Hart Mer- 
riam, usual late years, spent few 
weeks his delightful summer place 
Lagunitas, Marin County. Dr. Fisher 
made hasty reconnaissance several 
western states connection with the eco- 
nomic work the United States Biological 
Survey. 


Mr. Tracy Storer, Secretary the 
Northern Division the Cooper Ornitho- 
logical Club, has been appointed an.as- 
sistant curatorship birds the Califor- 
nia Museum Vertebrate Zoology. His re- 
search work will have with the study 
the game birds California already un- 
der way under the auspices the Museum. 


the present writing (November the 
fight for non-sale game Califor- 
nia appears been lost. How- 
ever, the count votes still going on, 
and the final returns may switch the results 
back again. Whatever the outcome, has 
been up-hill contest, and great credit 
due the officers the California Associ- 
ated Societies, particularly its President, 
Dr. Badé, and its Secretary, Dr. 
Taylor. The latter, with corps helpers, 
distributed printed matter the voters 
the state follows: 29,000 Western Wild 
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Life Calls, containing full information 
the non-sale game; 95,000 cards, urging 
vote “yes” and containing skeleton argu- 
ment; 49,000 circular “letters voters”; 
8,200 multigraphed, personally signed 
ters. addition hundreds letters were 
mailed part regular correspondence. 
Three separate batches pertinent para- 
graphs were sent the 825 newspapers 
the state. Many special articles were pre- 
pared, and published various magazines 


newspapers the state. Street car ad- 


vertising was resorted several the 
large cities. More than one hundred lec- 
tures were given under the auspices the 
campaign, latterly accompanied moving 
pictures. All all, believed that fully 
one million the citizens California 
were acquainted with the reasons for the 
no-sale law and urged vote favorably 
upon it. 


PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


GAME PROTECTION AND PROPAGATION 
HANDBOOK PRACTICAL INFOR- 
MATION FOR OFFICIALS AND OTHERS INTER- 
ESTED THE CAUSE CONSERVATION 
cott Company, Philadelphia and London, 
September, 1913, pp. 1-238). 

courses game protection and conser- 
vation should given our universities 
and colleges, and there question but 
that they should part the curriculum, 
would difficult find suitable text- 
book. The best thing have yet seen 
which would available for such use 
“Game Protection and Propagation Amer- 
Chase, with his long experience 
game warden, well qualified write 
handbook practical information for 
officials and others interested the cause 
conservation wild-life.” 

One the chapters the book 
the first one, entitled “Educating the 
Public—A foreword.” this chapter Mr. 
Chase points out that the most pressing 
need the hour forward the great move- 
ment conservation wild-life educa- 
tion. states further: “The Federal au- 
thorities are always happy, and their 
duty, co-operate with those the states 
their work for better game protection. 
manifest what should done. Con- 
nected with the game department each 
State there should bureau education 
and publicity, presided over expert. 
With these bureaus co-operating with each 
other and with the national one, campaign 
education along correct lines can con- 
ducted which will accomplish more and bet- 
ter results few years than has been 
done altogether the past. This plan 
would experiment with which 
waste state funds either. has now had 
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the benefit years trial; has been 
systematized; has well-defined and 
definite course pursue, and has not been 
found wanting efficacy. Unquestionably, 
nothing can more value the cause 
game protection this time than sys- 
tematic campaign education conducted 
officially the game department every 
state the Union, and extension the 
work that line now being performed 
the federal bureau. earnestly 
hoped that such campaign may started 
forward.” 

Certainly Mr. Chase has gotten the 
root the matter, for when the value 
birds and the need their protection and 
preservation really appreciated, protect- 
ive laws will comparatively unimportant. 

The following chapter headings give 
good idea the scope the book: Why 
Protect the Game?; Relations Birds and 
Mammals the Natural Resources; Pres- 
ent Meaning the Term “Game Proiec- 
tion”; Brief Survey Game Legislation 
America; “Sane, Simple 
Game Laws”; Federal Protection Migra- 
tory Birds; Protection Birds Interna- 
tional Treaties; State Laws and Their En- 
forcement; Field Work Game Officers; 
The Right Private Property Game; 
Re-stocking Game Covers; Propagation 
Game Fish; Feeding Game During Severe 
Winters; and, Hunting Accidents. ap- 
pendix furnishes typical constitution and 
by-laws for game clubs. 

anyone seeking knowledge game 
protection and propagation America 
better source can found than this ex- 
cellent treatise the well known author 
“Powers, Duties and Work Game War- 
dens,” “Modern Doctrine Game Protec- 
tion,” and “Private Preserves America.” 
—H. 


Tue BLACKBIRD: STUDY 
ALLEN. Zoological Laboratory, 
Cornell University. Reprinted from the Ab- 
stract the Proceedings the Linnaean 
Society New York. Nos. 24-25, 1911-1913, 
pp. 43-128, pls. 1-22. Issued April 15, 1914. 

The paper here reviewed one that 
very desirable but yet relatively rare 
type contribution setting forth the biolo- 
example that type and introduces several 
novel features which students working 
along similar lines might adopt advant- 
age. 

The observations upon which the present 
paper are based were made Renwick 
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Marsh the head Cayuga Lake, near 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, and 
cover period several years. Mr. Allen 
begins the paper with description the 
topographic features the marsh, its cli- 
matic conditions and zonal position. The 
floras and vertebrate faunas the several 
associations are described detail. The 
following seven associations 
guished: open-water, shore-line, 
sedge, grass, alder-willow, and maple-elm. 
Some attention devoted the succession 
associations and the factors which con- 
trol such succession. graphic representa- 
tion following method commonly used 
paleontologists portray the persistence 
faunas shows the associational distribution 
the commoner birds and aids making 
clear, this, some, rather intangible segre- 
gation species. 

After thus describing its environment, the 
life history and ecology the Red-wing are 
taken up, the following topics being consid- 
ered: Spring migration, mating and song, 
nesting, the young, fall migration, enemies, 
molt and plumage, food and food supply, 
correlation between changes food and 
changes structure stomach, and corre- 
lation changes occurring the reproduct- 
ive organs. 

Seven categories individuals during the 
spring migration are distinguished. These, 
with their typical dates arrival Ren- 
wick Marsh, are follows: 
Feb. 25-Mar. Migrant adult males, Mar. 
13-Apr. 21; Resident adult males, Mar. 25- 
Apr. 10; Migrant adult females and imma- 
ture males, Mar. 29-Apr. 24; Resident adult 
females, Apr. 10-May Resident immature 
males, May 6-June Resident immature 
females, May 10-June 11. 

Mr. Allen solves the “mysterious disap- 
pearance” the Red-wings for period 
after the breeding season finding that 
the period question that active molt 
and that the birds then restrict themselves 
the thick growths tules where they 
are secure from their enemies. correla- 
tion between the nature the food and the 
structure the stomach was discovered. 
The musculature that organ becomes 
heavier when the birds are feeding upon 
seeds than when they are subsisting upon 
insects. 

Perhaps the most novel thing the whole 
paper Plate XXI which shows the rela- 
tive development the testes and ovaries 
resident and migrant birds. gradual 
increase size demonstrated both res- 
idents and migrants; but corresponding 
stages appear month later the latter 
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any one day March April the same 
locality, the organs the resident will 
much more fully developed than the mi- 
grant. 

Altogether the paper excellent ex- 
ample painstaking, intensive work, re- 
plete with observations and relatively free 
from speculation. Mr. Allen has furnished 
standard that future students the same 
field may follow advantage. will also 
serve well source information for 


um, Colorado College Parts and 
orado College Publication; general series, 
nos. 74, 75, 76; science series vol. xu, no. 13, 
pls.; pp. (unpaged index), 
pls. which contain half-tone figs. 16- 
45. Dates covers: May, 1914; June- 
September, 1914. Our copy, both parts, re- 
ceived July 20, 1914. 

have here the most comprehensive 
county bird list that has come our atten- 
tion for long time. far more than 
faunal list, nearly every species being ac- 
corded more less biographical treatment, 
besides full distributional consideration, 
and occasional critical systematic notice. 

The association these two authors 
happy one. Mr. Aiken, truly 
came Colorado Springs 1871, and his 
large collections and notes covering long 
period years contribute the complete- 
ness the report. The junior author, Mr. 
Warren, has been doing bird work 
Paso County steadily for the past dozen 
years. him has evidently fallen most 
the work compiling the text and seeing 
the details publication. 

The paper includes, besides the main 
annotated list, paragraphs chapters 
topography, life zones, climate, history, 
bibliography, and analysis the avifauna. 
Two maps acquaint the reader with the lay 
the land; while forty-five half-tone cuts 
birds, nests, and eggs add decidedly 
the attractiveness the paper. 

have found this contribution sev- 
eral points particular interest, only 
two which, however, can space here 
spared for reference. Exception taken 
Aiken and Warren the ruling the 
Committee regarding the occur- 
rence Colorado all three forms As- 
tragalinus psaltria, namely, psaltria, arizo- 
nae, and Oberholser’s view, con- 
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curred the Committee, was that these 
are mere age differences. The authors 
the present paper think that “there one 
point that has been overlooked, with regard 
the occurrence these birds Paso 
County least, and that that psaltria 
alone the breeding form, far 
present known, the dark forms not making 
their appearance until later, arizonae com- 
ing July, and the very last 
July and first dark- 
colored birds have been discovered breeding 
the County. The differences involved 
consist only the relative degree ex- 
tension black the dorsal surface. 

the mind the reviewer contrary 
distributional precedent for three 
species occur single place during the 
summer season the way these goldfinches 
seem do. seems more likely that age 
does have something with the ob- 
served differences, and that these are height- 
ened the effects wear that the 
monthly succession described 
plainable. Examination skins from Cal- 
ifornia, from which state the same three 
forms used recorded, tends support 
this conclusion. [Incidentally, the reviewer 
fails find good grounds for separating the 
Pacific Coast bird, from 

Aiken and Warren devote nearly six 
pages account the House Finch 
(Carpodacus frontalis), Among 
the various features this bird treated, the 
matters systematic position and molts 
deserve comment. stated that com- 
parison specimens from Paso County 
with others from California, Arizona and 
New Mexico, shows the local bird pos- 
sess various characters color and dimen- 
sions which seem warrant separate recog- 
nition. The bird Colorado east the 
mountains would retain the name frontalis, 
Say’s description having been based upon 
bird from the Arkansas Valley, while the 
more western and southern form would 
called Carpodacus obscurus Mc- 
Call. The known wide variation House 
Finches the Pacific Slope suggests cau- 
tion considering these views, however. 

molts, the authors’ experience shows 
that young male House Finches acquire the 
red plumage, practically indistinguishable 
from the adults, the first fall change. But 
one individual exception this rule, far 
their material has shown, cited. 
may here remarked that although this 
condition affairs has been clearly stated 
print before, Chapman, Bird-Lore (vol. 
March-April, 1914, page 107), states 
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that the plumage changes the House 
Finch “appear the same those 
the Purple Finch”. This error perhaps 
natural, view the close general simi- 
larity between the Linnets and Purple 
Finches. But the case teaches that extreme 
caution should exercised handling the 
often complicated problem molts and 
plumages. Considerable irregularity 
sometimes displayed within the same genus. 

Returning the paper under review, 


enough has been said indicate its general 


features and value. The authors are 
highly commended furnishing their lo- 
with useful compendium or- 
nithological knowledge. Local interest 
should largely increased result.—J. 
GRINNELL. 


MINUTES COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 
NORTHERN DIVISION 


regular monthly meeting 
the Northern Division the Cooper Ornith- 
ological Club was held Room 101, East 
Hall, University California, Berkeley, 
August 20, 1914, President Bry- 
ant was the chair with the following 
members present: Mesdames Allen and 
Grinnell, Miss Swezy, and Messrs. Bryant, 
Camp, Carriger, Dawson, Evermann, Grin- 
nell, Moran, Storer, Trenor and Wheeler. 
Several visitors were present. 

The program the evening 
presented. Mr. William Leon Dawson spoke 
“The Shorebirds 1914” and illustrated 
his remarks with series excellent lan- 
tern slides prepared from photographs made 
during the present season Los Bafios, 
Santa Barbara and elsewhere California. 

The business the meeting was then 
taken up. The minutes the Northern Di- 
vision for July were read and approved, fol- 
lowed the reading the Southern Divi- 
sion minutes for June and July. The fol- 
lowing were elected membership: Dr. 
George Bird Grinnell, Miss Minnette Mac- 
Kay, Mr. Enos Mills, and Mrs. Alfred 
Worcester. The following were proposed 
for membership: Miss Hazel King, 1898 
Broadway, San Francisco. Dr. William 
Bade; Mrs. Amy Bryant, 2533 Hill 
Court, Berkeley, Bryant; Mr. Lee 
Dice, Prescott, Washington, Miss Amy 
Gunn, Mill Valley, Miss Frieda 
mann, Box 105, Los Gatos, Miss Mary 
Storer, 467 San Pablo Avenue, Fresno, all 
proposed Tracy Storer; Miss Dorothy 
Conger, 2425 Oregon street, Berkeley, 
Miss Susan Culver. The ten names pro- 
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posed the June meeting the Southern 
Division and the nineteen proposed the 
July meeting the same Division, were 
also read. 

Mr. Charles Camp presented the report 
the committee three appointed ex- 
amine the constitution the Pacific Divi- 
sion the American Association for the 
Advancement Science. The committee 
reported favorably upon the constitution 
and recommended that the Cooper Ornitho- 
logical Club accept the invitation the 
Pacific Division affiliate. The report 
was adopted. Adjourned.—Tracy 
Secretary. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


August meeting the 
Southern Division was held the Museum 
History, Science, and Art, Thursday even- 
ing, August 27. President Law was the 
chair and the following members present: 
Miss Etta Little, and Messrs. Chambers, 
Colburn, Daggett, Edwards, Howell, Jewett, 
Rich, Swarth, and Wyman. One visitor was 
present, Mrs. Lincoln. The minutes the 
July meeting were read and approved, fol- 
lowed the Northern Division minutes for 
August. 

New members were elected follows: 
Hegner, Los Angeles; Sheafer, Los 
Angeles; Mrs. Butler. Berryville, Vir- 
ginia; Boeing, Seattle, Washington; 
Williams, Takoma Park, Maryland; 
Bruce Horsfall, Princeton, New Jersey; 
Mrs. Commons Crystal Bay, Minne- 
sota; Adam, Tropico; Simmons, Los 
Angeles; Mrs. Herbert Brown, Tucson, Ari- 
zona; Dr. Walker, Carnegie, Penn- 
sylvania; George Shiras 3rd, Washing- 
ton, C.; Hodge, Eugene, Oregon; 
Dr. Tyler, Lexington, Massachusetts; 
John Young, Youngstown, Ohio; 
Hunt, Washington, C.; Smith, Den- 
ver, Colorado; Barker, Parkers Prairie, 
Minnesota; Mrs. Harriet Thornber, Tuc- 
son, Arizona. motion was also passed 
admitting membership those individuals 
elected the last Division meet- 
ing. 

New names proposed were: Melvin 
Gay, Redlands, presented Mrs. Gertrude 
Dickey; Sands, Tombstone, Ari- 
Florida, and Martin, Clearwater, Flo- 
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Lee Chambers; Williams, Los 
Angeles, Mrs. Myers. 

Mr. Lee Chambers was appointed 
committee one confer with Mr. 
Finley regard illustrated lecture 
delivered under the auspices the Club. 
Mr. Howell spoke his recent collecting 
trip Owens Valley and the eastern slope 
the Sierras. Adjourned.—H. 
Secretary. 


SEPTEMBER.—The monthly meeting 
Southern Division was held the residence 
Dr. Miller, Sunday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 27. The following members and 
visitors were present: Dr. and Mrs. 
Daggett, Dr. and Mrs. Dial, 
Edwards, Dr. and Mrs. Esterly, Mrs. 
Minerva Fargo, Dr. Fisher, Mrs. 
Law, Dr. and Mrs. Miller, Mrs. 
Myers, Pierce, Mrs. Pleasants, 
Radir, Dr. Stivers, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
and Mrs. Swarth, Welch, Dr. 
Williams, Mrs. Williams, Miss Williams, 
Willett, van Rossem, Zahn. 

The minutes the August meeting were 
read and approved. New members were 
elected follows: Melvin Gay, Red- 
lands; Rogers, Berkeley; Sands, 
Tombstone, Arizona; John Johnson, 
Berkeley; Dr. Herbert Mills, Tampa, Flo- 
rida; Martin, Clearwater, Florida; 
Test, Chicago, Illinois; Stoddard, 
Chicago, Illinois; Dr. Williams, Los 
Angeles. New names proposed were; 
Averill, Pendleton, Oregon, presented 
presented Colburn; Ida Jenkins, 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, presented 
Caduc. 

Dr. Fisher spoke briefly some 
the phases the work exterminating 
injurious rodents which the Biological 
Survey engaged, telling various un- 
expected complications arising through the 
resulting disturbance the balance na- 
ture. His talk concluded with comments 
the California meeting the American 
Ornithologists’ Union next giving 
some welcome suggestions whereby such 
meeting can made most successful. 

That the members the Division antici- 
pate with pleasure having least one meet- 
ing during the year Dr. Miller’s broad, 
shady veranda, was evidenced the num- 
ber attendance this occasion. 
clearly one the most enjoyable features 
the Club’s yearly program. Adjourned.— 
Secretary. 
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Acanthis linaria linaria, 86, 136 
Accipiter cirrhocephalus, 164 
cooperi, 30, 89, 131, 164, 210 
fuscus, 164 
nisus, 164 
velox, 14, 30, 81, 131, 146, 210, 251 
Actitis macularius, 80, 93, 114, 122, 130, 251 
Aechmophorus occidentalis, 109, 170, 171 
Aegialitis meloda, 
nivosa, 114, 226 
semipalmata, 80, 89, 114 
Aeronautes melanoleucus, 207, 210 
Aestrelata fisheri, 
Aethia cristatella, 89, 
pygmaea, 89, 
Agelaius tricolor, 204 
Aiken, H., and Warren, R., review 
their “birds Paso County, Col- 
264 
Aimophila ruficeps ruficeps, 
Albatross, Black-footed, 
Allen, A., review his “the red-winged 
blackbird; study the ecology 
cat-tail marsh,” 263 
Aluco pratincola, 31, 145 
Ammodramus bairdi, 138, 259 
Amphispiza bilineata deserticola, 144 
nevadensis canescens, 
nevadensis nevadensis, 122 
Anas platyrhynchos, 76, 95, 127, 219, 227, 
228, 229, 230, 231 
Anser albifrons gambeli, 78, 
Anthus rubescens, 38, 88, 142, 255 
spraguei, 142 
Antrostomus carolinensis, 190 
vociferus arizonae, 190 
vociferus macromystax, 190 
Aphelocoma californica californica, 
californica obscura, 
Aphriza virgata, 80, 93, 114 
Aquila chrysaetos, 210 
Archibuteo ferrugineus, 132 
lagopus sancti-johannis, 82, 132 
Archilochus alexandri, 210, 251 
Ardea candidissima, 246 
herodias fannini, 
herodias herodias, 108, 113, 129, 251 
herodias hyperonca, 
Arenaria interpres morinella, 
melanocephala, 80, 115 
Arquatella maritima couesi, 79, 93, 114 
Asio accipitrinus, 165 
flammeus, 83, 122, 132, 251 
wilsonianus, 210 
Astragalinus lawrencei, 34, 210 
psaltria arizonae, 264 


Astragalinus, psaltria hesperophilus, 34, 55, 
265 
psaltria mexicanus, 264 
psaltria psaltria, 264 
tristis pallidus, 136, 252 
tristis salicamans, 34, 
Astur atricapillus atricapillus, 132 
atricapillus striatulus, 
Asyndesmus lewisi, 31, 134, 183, 251 
Auklet, Cassin, 110, 144 
Paroquet, 74, 110 
Rhinoceros, 73, 110 
Avocet, 114, 130, 133, 226, 229, 230, 233, 234, 
235 
Aythya collaris, 260 


Baeolophus inornatus inornatus, 
Baily, S., review his “birds Buena 
Vista Lake, southern California,” 242 
Balanosphyra formicivora bairdi, 188 
Baldpate, 76, 128 
Bartramia longicauda, 130 
Becard, Gray, 
Beck, H., communication—a collector 
South America, 42; communication— 
field experiences the coast 
Chili, 187 
Bicknell, T., California brown pelican 
British Columbia, 
Bird, Surf, 80, 93, 115 
Bishop, B., biography Henry Mars- 
den, 202 
Bishop, B., with Sage, H., review 
their “the birds Connecticut,” 
Bittern, 129 
Blackbird, Brewer, 33, 136, 252, 253, 354 
Red-winged, 144, 252, 253 
Rusty, 
Thick-billed Red-winged, 136, 137 
Tri-colored, 204 
Yellow-headed, 136, 252, 253 
Bluebird, Mountain, 144, 252, 253 
Western, 40, 62, 208, 210 
Bobolink, 135 
Bob-white, 27, 253, 254 
Bolander, P., the Lewis woodpecker nest- 
ing Alameda County, California, 183 
Bombycilla cedrorum, 36, 58, 140, 181, 182 
garrula, 88, 140 
Bonasa umbellus sabini, 
umbellus umbelloides, 131 
Botaurus lentiginosus, 129 
Boyce, J., the struggle for existence, 260 
Brachyramphus brevirostris, 74, 117 
marmoratus, 
Brant, Eastern Sea, 183 


Branta bernicla glaucogastra, 183 
canadensis canadensis, 45, 78, 123, 129, 
232 
canadensis hutchinsi, 45, 123 
canadensis minima, 45, 113, 123 
canadensis occidentalis, 45, 78, 123 
nigricans, 183 
Brooks, A., sadly neglected matter, 115; 
the races Branta canadensis, 123; 
eye color juncos: correction, 183 
Bryant, C., review “The Oregon 
Sportsman”, 43; more records the 
emperor goose California, 92; oc- 
currence the black-beliied tree- 
duck California, 94; albino anatids, 
95; the Cooper Club member and sci- 
entific work, 101; the eastern sea 
brant California, 183; review 
his determination the economic 
status western meadowlark 
(Sturnella neglecta)”, 149; review 
Payne’s “game birds and game 
fishes the Pacific Coast,” 152; 
survey the breeding grounds 
ducks California 1914, 217; re- 
view Chase’s “game protection and 
propagation America,” 263 
Bubo virginianus pacificus, 31, 47, 210 
virginianus pallescens, 132 
virginianus neochorus, 151 
virginianus saturatus, 
Bufflehead, 25, 77, 112, 128 
Bunting Beautiful, 260 
Lark, 139 
Lazuli, 36, 139, 252, 253 
Snow, 86, 137 
Bush-tit, California, 70, 168 
Coast, 
Buteo borealis alascensis, 82, 
borealis borealis, 164 
borealis calurus, 30, 132, 210, 251 
lineatus elegans, 146 
swainsoni, 92, 132 


Calamospiza melanocorys, 139 
Calcarius lapponicus alascensis, 86, 137 
ornatus, 137 
Calidris leucophaea, 79, 114 
Calypte anna, 32, 182, 210, 261 
costae, 146 
Canachites franklini, 131 
Canvasback, 112, 128 
Caprimulgus vociferus, 190 
Caracara, Audubon, 261 
Carpodacus cassini, 60, 136 
mexicanus frontalis, 34, 55, 60, 94, 145, 
265 
mexicanus obscurus, 265 
purpureus californicus, 34, 60, 210 
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Catbird, 25, 142 
Catharista atrata, 
Cathartes aura septentrionalis, 30, 
Catherpes mexicanus punctulatus, 210 
Centrocercus urophasianus, 122, 251 
Ceophloeus pileatus abieticola, 
Cepphus columba, 74, 110 
Cerorhinca monocerata, 73, 110 
Certhia familiaris montana, 142 
familiaris occidentalis, 
familiaris zelotes, 
Ceryle alcyon alcyon, 26, 31, 133, 251 
caurina, 83, 
torquata, 
Chaetura vauxi, 
Chamaea fasciata fasciata, 
fasciata henshawi, 210 
Chambers, L., hooded merganser near 
Los Angeles, 
Chandler, C., review Witherby’s “the 
sequence plumages the rook,” 
Charadrius dominicus dominicus, 80, 114 
melodus, 
Charitonetta albeola, 77, 112, 128 
Chase, H., review his “game protection 
and propagation America,” 263 
Chat, Long-tailed, 
Chaulelasmus streperus, 76, 128, 222 
Chen hyperboreus hyperboreus, 128 
rossi, 129 
Chickadee, Bailey, 193, 210 
Chestnut-backed, 
Hudsonian, 143 
Long-tailed, 143 
Mountain, 64, 143, 208 
Santa Cruz, 
Chondestes grammacus strigatus, 35, 58, 122, 
138, 252 
acutipennis, 190 
acutipennis inferior, 190 
acutipennis micromeris, 190 
acutipennis texensis, 210 
rupestris, 190 
rupestris zaleucus, 190 
virginianus, 190 
virginianus asseriensis, 190 
virginianus henryi, 134, 251 
virginianus hesperis, 
virginianus howelli, 190 
Cinclus mexicanus unicolor, 88, 142 
Circus hudsonius, 30, 81, 131, 251 
Cistothorus stellaris, 164 
Clangula clangula americana, 77, 112, 128 
islandica, 
Colaptes auratus borealis, 188 
auratus luteus, 
cafer collaris, 32, 68, 134, 210, 251 
cafer saturatior, 84, 188 
Colinus virginianus, 254 
Columba fasciata fasciata, 30, 63, 145, 210, 
259 
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Colymbus auritus, 109, 172 
dominicus, 174 
dominicus brachypterus, 173, 174 
holboelli, 73, 127, 171, 172 
nigricollis, 172 
nigricollis californicus, 127, 172, 173 
torquatus, 169 
Cooper Ornithological Club, directory 
members the, 154; minutes of, 46, 
99, 153, 190, 265; notice meet- 
ings, 192; report business manager 
the, 
Coot, American, 26, 78, 108, 113, 129, 225, 
228, 232, 234, 236, 251, 253 
Cormorant, Baird, 112 
Brandt, 112 
Farallon, 
Pelagic, 
White-crested, 
Corvus brachyrhynchos hesperis, 135, 145 
capensis, 166 
caurinus, 
corax principalis, 85, 135 
frugilegus frugilegus, 
Coturnicops noveboracensis, 182 
Cowbird, 136 
Bronzed, 255 
Dwarf, 257, 261 
Crane, Little Brown, 
Sandhill, 26, 129 
Creeper, California, 
Rocky Mountain, 142 
Sierra, 
Crossbill, American, 34, 86, 136 
Newfoundland, 151 
White-winged, 
Crow, Northwestern, 
Western, 135, 145 
Cryptoglaux acadica acadica, 65, 189 
funerea richardsoni, 
Curlew, Hudsonian, 80, 114 
Long-billed, 130 
Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus, 
Cyanocitta stelleri annectens, 135, 252 
stelleri carbonacea, 
stelleri frontalis, 63, 210 
stelleri stelleri, 
Cypseloides niger borealis, 


Dabchick, 174 

Dafila acuta, 77, 112, 122, 128, 145, 220, 223, 
227 

Daggett, S., review Tyler’s “some birds 
the Fresno district, California,” 44; 
beautiful bunting California, 260 

Davis, M., cedar waxwing nesting 
Humboldt county, California, 182 

Dawson, L., direct approach method 
bird photography, the people’s 
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bread, critique “Western Bird 
Guide,” 24; new record for Oregon, 
41; second nest the Sierra Neva- 
rosy finch, 41; review Swarth’s 
the Branta canadensis group from the 
San Joaquin Valley, California,” 45; 
asionine ruse, 56; probable occur- 
rence the Harris sparrow Wash- 
ington, 93; the undying error, 95; re- 
view Grinnell’s and Swarth’s “birds 
and mammals the San Jacinto area 
southern California,” 97; resident 
versus visitant, 119 
Dendragapus obscurus fuliginosus, 
obscurus richardsoni, 130 
Dendrocygna autumnalis, 
bicolor, 224 
Dendroica aestiva aestiva, 141, 252 
aestiva brewsteri, 37, 
aestiva rubiginosa, 
auduboni auduboni, 37, 55, 67, 122, 141, 
255 
coronata hooveri, 
nigrescens, 37, 67, 210 
occidentalis, 61, 145 
palmarum palmarum, 
striata, 141 
townsendi, 37, 
Dickey, R., the nesting the spotted 
owl, 193 
Diomedea albatrus, 89, 
brachyura, 
nigripes, 
Dipper, 88, 142 
Directory Members the Cooper Ornith- 
ological Club, 154 
Dixon, B., history pair Pacific 
horned owls, 
Dolichonyx oryzivorus, 135 
Dove, Western Mourning, 30, 55, 81, 131, 
251, 253, 254 
White-winged, 
Dowitcher, Long-billed, 
Dryobates nuttalli, 
pubescens, 133 
pubescens glacialis, 84, 
pubescens microleucus, 151 
pubescens nelsoni, 84, 133 
pubescens turati, 
scalaris cactophilus, 
villosus harrisi, 
villosus hyloscopus, 62, 208, 210 
villosus monticola, 133 
villosus sitkensis, 83, 
Duck, Black-bellied Tree, 
Fulvous Tree, 224, 228, 234, 236 
Harlequin, 77, 112, 128 
Lesser Scaup, 112, 128 
Ring-necked, 260 
Ruddy, 224, 228, 230, 234 
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Duck, Scaup, 
Wood, 228 
Dumetella carolinensis, 142 


Eagle, Golden, 196, 210 
Northern Bald, 82, 132 
Editorial Notes and News, 42, 96, 147, 184, 
242, 262 
Edwards, A., bird notes from the Sierra 
Madre Mountains, southern 
nia, 207 
Egret, 
Elanus leucurus, 
Empidonax difficilis difficilis, 33, 84, 144, 
210 
griseus, 94, 
hammondi, 66, 135 
minimus, 134 
trailli, 134 
wrighti, 66, 98, 135, 210 
Ereunetes mauri, 79, 114, 145, 226 
pusillus, 
Erismatura jamaicensis, 224, 230 
Erskine, J., communication from: de- 
struction birds result vol- 
canic action, 186 
carolinus, 
cyanocephalus, 33, 136, 252 


Falco aesalon, 163 
cenchris, 163 
cenchroides, 163 
columbarius columbarius, 83, 163 
columbarius suckleyi, 
eleonorae, 163 
fusco-coerulescens, 163 
163 
japonicus, 163 
mexicanus, 132, 163 
obscurus, 163 
peregrinus anatum, 82, 132, 163 
rupicola, 163 
rupicoloides, 163 
rusticolus rusticolus, 132, 163 
sacer, 163 
sparverius sparverius, 30, 163 
sparverius paulus, 163 
sparverius phalaena, 132, 163, 251 
subbuteo, 163 
tinnunculus, 163 
unicolor, 163 
vespertinus, 153 

Falcon, Prairie, 27, 120, 132 

Finch, California Purple, 34, 60, 196, 210 
Cassin Purple, 60, 136 
Gray-crowned Rosy, 136 
Hepburn Rosy, 86, 136 


Finch, House, 55, 145 
Sierra Nevada Rosy, 
Flicker, Boreal, 188 
Northern, 
Northwestern, 
Red-shafted, 32, 68, 134, 210, 251, 253 
Flycatcher, Ash-throated, 183, 210 
Derby, 11° 
Giraud, 11, 
Gray, 94, 
Hammond, 135 
Least, 134 
Mexican Boat-billed, 
Olive-sided, 29, 32, 134, 196, 210 
Traill, 134 
Vermilion, 
Western, 27, 33, 84, 144, 210 
Wright, 135, 210 
Fratercula arctica, 151 
corniculata, 73, 204 
Fulica americana, 78, 108, 113, 122, 129, 225, 
232, 251 
Fulmar, Giant, 
Pacific, 75, 111 
Fulmarus glacialis glupischa, 75, 111 


76, 128, 222, 234, 236 
Galeoscoptes carolinensis, 164 
Gallinago delicata, 122, 130, 232, 261 
Gallinule, Florida, 
Gannet, 151, 261 
Gardner, L., notes from vicinity Clare- 
mont, California, 181 
Gavia adamsi, 170, 176, 178 
arctica, 176, 177, 178 
immer, 109, 127, 170, 175, 176, 178 
pacifica, 176, 178 
stellata, 73, 109, 176, 177, 178, 179 
Geothlypis trichas occidentalis, 142, 252 
Gilman, F., breeding the bronzed 
bird Arizona, 255; notes from Sac- 
aton, Arizona, 260 
Glaucidium gnoma californicum, 94, 189 
gnoma grinnelli, 189 
gnoma pinicola, 133 
gnoma swarthi, 189 
gnoma vigilante, 189 
Gnatcatcher, Western, 39, 261 
Godwit, Marbled, 130 
Golden-eye, 112, 128 
Barrow, 
Goldfinch, Green-backed, 
Lawrence, 34, 210 
Pale, 252, 253 
Western, 136 
Willow, 
Goose, Cackling, 113 
Canada, 78, 129, 232, 234 
Emperor, 78, 
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Goose, Hutchins, 
Ross, 129 
Snow, 128 
White-cheeked, 
White-fronted, 78, 
Goshawk, 132 
Western, 
Grackle, Bronzed, 136 
Nicaragua Boat-tailed, 
Graculus perspicillatus, 
Grebe, Eared, 172, 173, 127 
Holboell, 73, 127, 171, 172 
Horned, 109, 172 
Mexican, 173 
Pied-billed, 127, 146, 173, 174 
Western, 109, 170 
Grinnell, J., second list the birds the 
Berkeley campus, 28; occurrence 
the white-tailed kite central Cali- 
fornia 1913, 41; the great gray owl 
Gurney’s “the gannet, bird with 
history,” 150; communication—THE 
natural history?, 185; review Ridg- 
way’s “birds North and Middle Am- 
erica,” part six, 188; review 
Baily’s “birds Buena Vista Lake, 
southern California, 242; review 
Aiken’s and Warren’s “birds 
Paso County, Colorado,” 264 
Grinnell, and Swarth, S., review 
their “birds and mammals the San 
Jacinto area southern California,” 
Grosbeak, Black-headed, 139, 143 
Blue, 
Kadiak Pine, 
Newfoundland Pine, 151 
Pacific Black-headed, 36, 63, 
Rocky Mountain Pine, 136 
Grouse, Columbian Sharp-tailed, 251 
131 
Gray 131 
Oregon Ruffed, 
Prairie Sharp-tailed, 131 
Richardson, 130 
Sage, 120, 251 
Sooty, 
Grus canadensis, 
mexicana, 129 
Guillemot, Pigeon, 74, 110 
Gull, Bonaparte, 25, 26, 75, 127 
California, 111 
Glaucous, 
Glaucous-winged, 26, 74, 111, 183 
Herring, 25, 
Ring-billed, 127 
Sabine, 
Short-billed, 74, 111 
Western, 25, 111 
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Gurney, H., review his “the gannet, 
bird with history,” 150; migrations 
the gannet, 261 

Gyrfalcon, Gray, 132 


Haematopus bachmani, 81, 115 
Haliaeetus leucocephalus alascanus, 82, 132 
Hanna, C., early nesting the Califor- 
nia shrike, 146 
Harelda hyemalis, 
Hawk, American Sparrow, 
Black Pigeon, 
Cooper, 30, 131, 210 
Desert Sparrow, 132 
Duck, 26, 82, 132, 163 
Ferruginous Rough-legged, 145 
Fish, 260 
Marsh, 30, 81, 131, 251, 253 
Red-bellied, 146 
Rough-legged, 82, 120, 132 
Sharp-shinned, 14, 30, 81, 131, 146, 210, 
251, 253 
Sparrow, 121, 163, 251, 253 
Swainson, 92, 132 
Western Red-tailed, 30, 132, 210, 251, 
253 
Heleodytes brunneicapillus couesi, 146, 182 
capistratus capistratus, 
Helodromas solitarius cinnamomeus, 130, 
145 
Herodias egretta, 
Heron, Black-crowned Night, 30, 247 
California Great Blue, 
Great Blue, 108, 113, 129, 247, 251, 253 
Northwestern Coast, 
Snowy, 245 
Heteractitis incanus, 80, 114 
Himantopus 221, 226, 228 
Hirundo erythrogastra, 88, 122, 140 
Histrionicus histrionicus, 77, 112, 128 
Holden, H., method cleaning skulls 
and disarticulated skeletons, 239 
Howell, B., destruction birds Cali- 
fornia fumigation trees, 54; 
new record for the Pacific slope 
southern California, 93; plea for 
more lasting field notes, 180 
Hummingbird, Allen, 29, 32, 182 
Anna, 26, 32, 182, 210, 261 
Black-chinned, 210, 251, 253 
Calliope, 26, 134, 196 
Costa, 146 
Rufous, 84, 134, 210, 251, 253, 261 
Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis, 251 
Hylocichla aliciae, 
fuscescens salicicola, 143 
guttata auduboni, 143 
guttata guttata, 
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Hylocichla, guttata nanus, 40, 44, 55, 89, 260 
guttata sequoiensis, 60, 
ustulata swainsoni, 143 
ustulata ustulata, 40, 


Ibis molucca, 164 
Ibis, White-faced Glossy, 10, 27, 226, 
232, 248 
Icteria virens longicauda, 
Icterus bullocki, 33, 136, 252 
gularis gularis, 
sclateri, 
Iridoprocne bicolor, 88, 165, 209, 210, 261 
Ixoreus naevius naevius, 40, 


Jaeger, Parasitic, 

Jay, Black-headed, 135, 252, 253 
Blue-fronted, 63, 193, 210 
California, 27, 
Coast, 29, 
Pinyon, 33, 121 
Rocky Mountain, 135 
Steller, 

Jewett, G., bird notes from Netarts Bay, 

Oregon, 107 
Judson, B., vermilion flycatcher the 
San Diegan district, 

Junco, Montana, 138 
Oregon, 
Sierra, 35, 60, 66, 210 
Slate-colored, 138 

Junco hyemalis hyemalis, 138 
hyemalis montanus, 138 
hyemalis oreganus, 
hyemalis thurberi, 35, 60, 210 
phaeonotus caniceps, 183 
phaeonotus dorsalis, 116, 183 
phaeonotus palliatus, 116 


Kenagy, F., change fauna, 120 
Kennedy, H., the effects irrigation 
bird life the Yakima Valley, Wash- 
ington, 250 
Killdeer, 30, 108, 114, 226, 228, 229, 230, 
232, 235, 251, 253, 254 
Kingbird, 121 
Arkansas, 146, 210, 252, 253, 254 
134, 251, 253 
Western, 134 
Kingfisher, Belted, 26, 31, 121, 133, 251, 253 
Northwestern Belted, 
Western Belted, 189 
Kinglet, Ruby-crowned, 143 
Sitka, 39, 
Western Golden-crowned, 39, 89, 143 
Western Ruby-crowned, 


Kite, White-tailed, 
Kittiwake, Pacific, 74, 111 
Knot, 


Lagopus lagopus alexandrae, 81, 
leucurus leucurus, 131 
rupestris dixoni, 81, 

Lanius borealis, 140 
ludovicianus excubitorides, 140, 251 
ludovicianus gambeli, 36, 146 
ludovicianus migrans, 140 

Lanivireo solitarius cassini, 37, 66, 141 

Lark, California Horned, 
Desert Horned, 135 
Dusky Horned, 120, 251, 254 
Pallid Horned, 135 

Larus argentatus, 
brachyrhynchus, 74, 111 
californicus, 111 
delawarensis, 127 
glaucescens, 74, 111, 183 
hyperboreus, 
occidentalis, 111 
philadelphia, 75, 127 

Law, E., accidents spotted sandpipers, 

Leucosticte littoralis, 
tephrocotis dawsoni, 
tephrocotis littoralis, 86, 136 
tephrocotis tephrocotis, 136 

Limosa fedoa, 130 

Linnet, California, 34, 

Lobipes lobatus, 79, 113, 129, 226 

Longspur, Alaska, 86, 137 
Chestnut-collared, 137 
McCown, 1387, 141 

Loon, Black-throated, 176, 177 
Common, 73, 109, 127, 170, 175, 176 
Pacific, 
Red-throated, 73, 109, 176, 177, 179 
Yellow-billed, 170 

Lophodytes cucullatus, 

Lophortyx californica californica, 
californica vallicola, 55, 98, 145 
gambeli, 

Los Angeles Museum History, Science, 

and Art, 

Loxia curvirostra minor, 34, 86, 136 
curvirostra percna, 151 
curvirostra sitkensis, 86, 
leucoptera, 

Lunda cirrhata, 73, 110 


Macrorhamphus griseus scolopaceus, 
Magpie, 84, 135, 252, 253 
Yellow-billed, 
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Mailliard, announcement—convention 
American ornithologists San Fran- 
cisco 1915, 147; notes colony 
tri-colored redwings, 204; new 
breedings records for California, 261 

Mailliard, W., red-winged blackbird the 
Sierras winter, 144 

Mallard, 26, 76, 93, 95, 127, 131, 219, 227, 
228, 229, 230, 231, 234, 235 

Mareca americana, 76, 128 

Marila affinis, 112, 128 

americana, 128, 224, 228, 229, 231 
marila, 
valisineria, 112, 128 
Marsden, W., biography of, 202 
Martin, Purple, 
Western, 58, 145, 208, 210 

Meadowlark, Western, 33, 136, 139, 149, 251, 
254 

Megaquiscalus nicaraguensis, 

Megarynchus pitangua mexicanus, 

Melanerpes erythrocephalus, 133 

formicivorus bairdi, 31, 64, 210 

Melospiza lincolni gracilis, 

lincolni lincolni, 44, 93, 138 

lincolni striata, 44, 

melodia caurina, 

melodia cooperi, 55, 93, 98, 210 

melodia juddi, 138 

melodia merrilli, 252 

melodia montana, 93, 138 

melodia rufina, 87, 

melodia santaecrucis, 
Merganser, American, 76, 127 

Hooded, 

Red-breasted, 76, 112, 127 
Mergus americanus, 76, 127 

serrator, 76, 112, 127 
Micropallas whitneyi idoneus, 189 

whitneyi sanfordi, 189 

whitneyi whitneyi, 189 

Miller, H., some notes sea birds from 
Los Angeles County, California, 

Milvago chimango, 163 

Mimus polyglottos leucopterus, 55, 146 

Minutes Cooper Club Meetings, 46, 99, 
153, 190, 265 

Mockingbird, Western, 55, 146 

Molothrus ater ater, 136 

ater obscurus, 257, 261 
Murre, California, 26, 74, 110, 144 
Murrelet, Ancient, 74, 110 

Kittlitz, 74, 117 

Marbled, 74, 

Myadestes townsendi, 40, 60, 98, 143 

Myers, W., egrets Los Angeles County, 
California, 

Myiarchus cinerascens, 183, 210 

Myiochanes richardsoni richardsoni, 32, 64, 

134, 210 
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Ouzel, 


Myiodioctes pusillus, 
Myiozetetes texensis texensis, 


Nannus hiemalis pacificus, 38, 63, 88, 142 
Nettion carolinense, 76, 128 
Nighthawk, Texas, 210 

Western, 134, 251, 253 
Nucifraga columbiana, 85, 135 
Numenius americanus, 130 

hudsonicus, 80, 114 
Nutcracker, Clarke, 85, 135 
Nuthatch, Red-breasted, 38, 59, 66, 67, 70, 88, 

121, 142 

Rocky Mountain, 142 

Slender-billed, 70, 193, 210 
Nuttallornis borealis, 32, 134, 210 
Nyctala acadica scotaea, 189 
Nyctea nyctea, 83, 133 
Nycticorax nycticorax naevius, 


Oberholser, C., review his “four new 
birds from Newfoundland,” 151; re- 
view his “monograph the genus 
Chordeiles, Swainson”, 189 

Oceanodroma beali, 75, 90, 

beldingi, 

furcata, 75, 90, 

leucorhoa, 90, 
Oidemia americana, 

deglandi, 77, 112 

perspicillata, 78, 113 

Old-squaw, 

Olor columbianus, 78, 129 

Oporornis tolmiei, 38, 70, 142 

Oreccichla mollissima, 167 

Orecrtyx picta confinis, 

picta plumifera, 59, 145 

Oreoscoptes montanus, 122 

Oreospiza chlorura, 210 

Oriole, Arizona Hooded, 256, 258 

Bullock, 33, 136, 252, 254 
Lichtenstein, 
Sclater, 
Osprey, 83, 132 
American, 
Otocoris alpestris actia, 
alpestris arcticola, 135 
alpestris leucolaema, 135 
alpestris merrilli, 122, 251 
Otus asio bendirei, 31, 146 
asio brewsteri, 189 
asio cineraceus, 189 
asio gilmani, 189 
asio kennicotti, 83, 
flammeolus, 98, 189 
flammeolus idahoensis, 189 


— 
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Owl, Barn, 13, 31, 145, 189 
Burrowing, 120, 121, 146, 251, 254 
California Screech, 31, 146 
Dusky Horned, 
Elf, 189 
Flammulated Screech, 116, 189 
Great Gray, 83, 
Hawk, 83, 133 
Kennicott Screech, 
Long-eared, 56, 210 
Pacific Horned, 31, 47, 210 
Pigmy, 94, 189 
Richardson, 
Saw-whet, 65, 67, 68, 189 
Short-eared, 83, 121, 132, 251, 255 
Snowy, 83, 133 
Spotted, 193 
Western Horned, 132 

Oxyechus vociferus vociferus, 30, 108, 114, 

130, 226, 229, 232, 251 

Oystercatcher, Black, 27, 81, 115 


Pandion carolinensis, 
haliaetus carolinensis, 83, 132 
Partridge, Mountain, 
Valley, 121 
Parus atricapillus, 
Passer domesticus, 34, 183 
Passerculus sandwichensis alaudinus, 35, 
86, 137, 252 
sandwichensis sandwichensis, 
Passerella iliaca iliaca, 139 
iliaca megarhyncha, 44, 59, 145 
iliaca meruloides, 
iliaca schistacea, 44, 139, 145, 259 
iliaca sinuosa, 
iliaca townsendi, 
rufina, 
Passerina amoena, 36, 139, 252 
versicolor pulchra, 260 
Payne, T., review his “game birds 
and game fishes the Pacific coast,” 
152 
Pedioecetes phasianellus campestris, 131 
phasianellus columbianus, 251 
Pelecanus californicus, 
Pelican, Brown, 
California Brown, 
White, 
Pelidna alpina sakhalina, 79, 114 
Penthestes atricapillus septentrionalis, 143 
gambeli baileyae, 208, 210 
gambeli gambeli, 64, 143 
hudsonicus hudsonicus, 143 
rufescens barlowi, 
rufescens rufescens, 
rufescens vivax, 
Perisoreus canadensis capitalis, 135 
canadensis sanfordi, 151 


Petrel, Beal, 
Fisher, 
Fork-tailed, 75, 
Petrochelidon lunifrons lunifrons, 36, 140 
Pewee, Western Wood, 29, 32, 64, 134, 210 
Phainopepla, 146, 181 
Phainopepla nitens, 146, 181 
Phalacrocorax auritus cincinnatus, 
pelagicus pelagicus, 
pelagicus resplendens, 112 
penicillatus, 112 
perspicillatus, 89, 
Phalaenoptilus nuttalli californicus, 210 
nuttalli nitidus, 189 
nuttalli nuttalli, 189 
Phalarope, Northern, 79, 113, 129, 226 
Red, 27, 79, 113 
Wilson, 129, 232 
Phalaropus fulicarius, 79, 113 
Phaleris psittacula, 74, 110 
Phasianus torquatus, 253 
Pheasant, Ring-necked, 253, 254 
Philacte canagica, 78, 
Phloeotomus pileatus picinus, 188 
Phoebe, Black, 32, 210 
Say, 32, 134, 251, 253 
Pica pica hudsonia, 84, 135, 252 
Picoides americanus americanus, 
americanus dorsalis, 133 
americanus fumipectus, 84, 
arcticus, 133 
Pierce, M., pigmy owl San Antonio 
Canyon, Los Angeles County, 
fornia, 94; variation coloration 
male house finches, 145; additional 
notes Willett’s “birds the Paci- 
fic slope southern California,” 146; 
occurrence the yellow rail south- 
ern California, 182; desert sparrow 
near Claremont, California, 144 
Pigeon, Band-tailed, 30, 63, 145, 210, 259 
Pinicola enucleator eschatosus, 151 
enucleator flammula, 
enucleator montana, 136 
Pintail, 77, 112, 128, 145, 220, 223, 227, 234, 
235, 236 
Pipilo aberti, 
crissalis crissalis, 
crissalis senicula, 55, 
maculatus arcticus, 139 
maculatus falcifer, 
maculatus megalonyx, 59, 98, 210, 252 
Pipit, American, 38, 88, 142, 255 
Sprague, 142 
Piranga ludoviciana, 36, 57, 122, 140, 210 
Pisobia bairdi, 79, 114, 130 
maculata, 79, 130 
minutilla, 79, 114, 130, 145 
Pitangus sulphuratus derbianus, 
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Planesticus migratorius achrusterus, 
migratorius caurinus, 89, 
migratorius propinquus, 40, 58, 89, 98, 

122, 252 

Platypsaris aglaiae latirostris, 

Plectrophenax nivalis nivalis, 86, 137 

Plegadis guarauna, 122, 226, 232 

Plover, Black-bellied, 80, 130 
Golden, 80, 114 
Mountain, 
Semipalmated, 80, 114 
Snowy, 114, 226 
Upland, 130 
Wilson, 25, 

Podiceps cristatus, 170 
occidentalis, 170 

Podilymbus podiceps, 127, 146, 173, 174 

Polioptila caerulea obscura, 39, 261 
californica, 

Polyborus cheriway, 261 

Pooecetes gramineus, 146 
gramineus confinis, 137, 251 

Poor-will, Dusky, 210 
Frosted, 189 

Porzana carolina, 129, 146 

Progne subis hesperia, 58, 145, 208, 210 

Psaltriparus minimus californicus, 70, 168 
minimus minimus, 

Ptychoramphus aleuticus, 110 

Puffin, 151 
Horned, 73, 204 
Tufted, 73, 110 

Puffinus griseus, 
tenuirostris, 41, 89, 90, 

Ptarmigan, Alexander Willow, 
Dixon Rock, 
Rock, 

Ptarmigan, White-tailed, 131 
Willow, 

Ptychoramphus aleuticus, 144 

Pyrocephalus rubinus mexicanus, 


Quail, California, 30, 
Desert, 
Plumed, 145 
Valley, 55, 145 
Querquedula cyanoptera, 222, 227, 230, 231, 
251 
discors, 128 
Quiscalus quiscula aeneus, 136 


Rail, California Clapper, 
Yellow, 182 
Rallus levipes, 
Raven, Northern, 85, 135 
Ray, S., some discoveries the forest 
Fyffe, 
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Recurvirostra americana, 114, 130, 226, 229, 
233 
Redhead, 128, 224, 228, 229, 231, 234 
Redpoll, 86, 136 
Redstart, 142 
Red-tail, Alaska, 
Redwing, Tricolored, 204 
Regulus calendula calendula, 89, 143 
calendula cineraceus, 
calendula grinnelli, 39, 89, 
satrapa olivaceus, 39, 89, 143 
Rhynchophanes mccowni, 137 
Richards, W., plea for comparative 
oology, 161 
Ridgway, R., review his “birds North 
and Middle America,” part six, 188 
Riparia riparia, 140, 164, 252 
Rissa tridactyla pollicaris, 74, 111 
Roadrunner, 
Robin, 
Western, 40, 58, 69, 89, 143, 252, 253, 254 
Rook, 
Rough-leg, Ferruginous, 132, 145 
Rust, J., some notes the nesting 
the sharp-shinned hawk, 


Sage, H., and Bishop, B., review 
their “the birds Connecticut,” 
Salpinctes guadeloupensis guadeloupensis, 
213, 214 
guadeloupensis proximus, 214, 215 
obsoletus exsul, 216 
obsoletus notius, 216 
obsoletus obsoletus, 142, 210, 211 
obsoletus pulverius, 211, 212, 213, 214 
Sanderling, 79, 114 
Sandpiper, Aleutian, 79, 93, 114 
Baird, 79, 114, 130 
Buff-breasted, 
Least, 79, 114, 130, 145 
Pectoral, 79, 130 
Red-backed, 79, 114 
Semipalmated, 
Spotted, 80, 93, 114, 130, 135, 251, 253 
Western, 79, 114, 145, 226, 228 
Western Solitary, 25, 130, 145 
Sapsucker, Northern Red-breasted, 
Red-breasted, 27, 44, 64, 210 
Red-naped, 
Sierra Red-breasted, 31, 260 
Saunders, A., the birds Teton and 
northern Lewis and Clark counties, 
Montana, 124; the English sparrow 
occurring northwestern Monta- 
na, 183 
Sayornis nigricans, 32, 210 
sayus, 32, 134, 251, 252 
Scops kennicotti, 
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Scoter, 
Surf, 78, 113 
White-winged, 77, 112 
Scotiaptex nebulosa nebulosa, 83, 
Selasphorus alleni, 32, 182 
platycercus, 122 
rufus, 84, 134, 210, 251, 261 
Setophaga ruticilla, 142 
Shearwater, Slender-billed, 41, 
Sooty, 43, 
Shoveller, 77, 128, 145, 224, 227, 234, 251, 253 
Shrike, California, 36, 146 
Northern, 140 
White-rumped, 121, 140, 251 
Shufeldt, W., the oology the North 
American Pygopodes, 169 
Sialia currucoides, 144, 252 
mexicana anabelae, 
mexicana occidentalis, 40, 62, 208, 210 
Simorhynchus camtschaticus, 
cristatellus, 
Siskin, Pine, 29, 34, 86, 137 
Sitta canadensis, 38, 59, 88, 142 
carolinensis aculeata, 70, 210 
carolinensis nelsoni, 142 
Skua, 
Snipe, Wilson, 79, 130, 232, 261 
Snyder, K., nesting the Allen hum- 
mingbird Catalina Island, 182 
Solitaire, Townsend, 40, 60, 143 
Sora, 129, 146 
Sparrow, Aleutian Savannah, 
Baird, 138, 259 
Black-chinned, 
Brewer, 121, 138, 251 
Clay-colored, 138 
Desert, 144 
English, 34, 183, 253 
Forbush, 
Fox, 139 
Gambel, 55, 138, 146, 182, 255 
Golden-crowned, 35, 87, 146 
Grasshopper, 121 
Harris, 41, 93, 260 
Large-billed, 
Lark, 121 
Lincoln, 93, 138 
Merrill Song, 121, 252, 253, 254 
Mountain Song, 93, 121, 138 
Nuttall, 29, 
Rufous-crowned, 
Sage, 120 
San Benito, 
San Diego Song, 55, 93, 98, 210 
Santa Cruz Song, 
Slate-colored Fox, 139, 145, 259 
Sooty Song, 
Swamp, 166 
Thick-billed, 59, 68, 70, 145 
Townsend Fox, 


Sparrow, Valdez Fox, 
Western Chipping, 35, 55, 58, 63, 69, 138, 
252, 253 
Western Lark, 35, 58, 252, 253 
Western Savannah, 35, 86, 137, 252, 253 
Western Tree, 87, 138 
Western Vesper, 137, 146, 251 
White-crowned, 67, 138 
White-throated, 183 
Yakutat Fox, 
Yakutat Song, 
Spatula clypeata, 77, 128, 145, 224, 227, 251 
Speotyto cunicularia, 165 
cunicularia hypogaea, 122, 146, 251 
Sphyrapicus nuchalis, 189 
ruber, 44, 189, 210, 260 
ruber notkensis, 
varius, 189 
varius daggetti, 31, 189, 260 
varius ruber, 64, 
Spinus pinus pinus, 34, 86, 137 
Spizella breweri, 138, 251 
monticola ochracea, 87, 138 
pallida, 138 
passerina arizonae, 35, 55, 58, 138, 252 
Squatarola squatarola, 80, 130 
Steganopus tricolor, 129, 232 
Stelgidopteryx serripennis, 140, 165 
Stellula calliope, 134 
Stephens, F., Arizona records, 259 
Stercorarius parasiticus, 
Sterna forsteri, 
hirundo, 
paradisaea, 
Stilt, Black-necked, 221, 226, 228, 230, 234, 
235 
Storer, I., return western flycatcher 
particular locality, 144; review 
Allen’s “the red-winged black- 
bird,” 263 
Streptoceryle alcyon caurina, 189 
Strix occidentalis occidentalis, 193 
Sturnella neglecta, 33, 136, 149, 251 
Sula bassana, 151, 261 
Surf-bird, 80, 93, 115 
Surnia ulula caparoch, 83, 133 
Swallow, Bank, 140, 252, 253, 254 
Barn, 88, 140 
Cliff, 36, 121, 140 
Northern Violet-green, 140, 210 
Rough-winged, 140 
Tree, 88, 209, 210, 261 
Violet-green, 
Swan, Whistling, 78, 129 
Swift, Black, 25, 
Vaux, 25, 
White-throated, 27, 196, 207, 210 
Swarth, S., review his study 
collection geese the Branta can- 
adensis group from the San Joaquin 
Valley, California,” 45; unusual plum- 
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age the female linnet, 94; review 
Sage’s and Bishop’s “the birds 
Connecticut,” 97; review Bryant’s 
determination the economic 
status the western meadowlark 
(Sturnella neglecta),” 149; review 
Oberholser’s “four new birds from 
Newfoundland,” 151; early arrival 
the ash-throated flycatcher the 
San Diegan district, 183; review 
Oberholser’s “monograph the gen- 
Chordeiles Swainson,” 189; study 
the status certain island forms 
the genus Salpinctes, 211 

Swarth, S., with Grinnell, J., review 
their “birds and mammals the San 
Jacinto area southern California,” 

Synthliboramphus antiquus, 74, 110 


Tachycineta thalassina, 165 
thalassina lepida, 140, 210 
Tanager, Western, 36, 57, 140, 210 
Tangavius aeneus aeneus, 255 
aeneus involucratus, 255 
Tattler, Wandering, 27, 80, 114 
Taylor, P., announcement—the referen- 
dum, the initiative, and the wild life, 
148 
Teal, Blue-winged, 128 
Cinnamon, 43, 222, 227, 230, 231, 234, 235, 
236, 251, 253 
Green-winged, 26, 76, 128, 224 
Telmatodytes palustris plesius, 252 
Tern, Arctic, 
Black, 251, 253 
Thayer, E., nesting the Kittlitz mur- 
relet, 117 
Thrasher, California, 38, 
Pasadena, 
Sage, 120, 251, 254 
Thrush, Audubon Hermit, 143 
Dwarf Hermit, 40, 55, 89, 260 
Olive-backed, 143 
Russet-backed, 40, 
Sierra Hermit, 60, 
Varied, 25, 40, 
Willow, 25, 143 
Thryomanes bewicki drymoecus, 
bewicki spilurus, 
Titmouse, Plain, 
Totanus flavipes, 80, 130 
melanoleucus, 80, 114, 130 
Towhee, Anthony, 55, 
Arctic, 139 
Brown, 
California Brown, 
Green-tailed, 25, 210 
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Towhee, San Francisco, 
Spurred, 59, 65, 66, 210, 252, 253 
Toxostoma bendirei, 164 
crissalis, 164 
redivivum redivivum, 38, 
Tree-duck, Black-bellied, 
Fulvous, 27, 224, 228, 234, 236 
Treganza, O., communication from: re- 
views and just criticism, 
Treganza, Antwonet, with Treganza, Ed- 
ward and Treganza, O., forty-five 
year history the snowy heron 
Utah, 245 
Tringa canutus, 
Troglodytes aedon parkmani, 38, 142, 208, 
210 
Trogon, Coppery-tailed, 
Tryngites subruficollis, 
Turdus viscivorus, 167 
Turnstone, Black, 25, 
Ruddy, 
Tyler, G., review his “some birds 
the Fresno district, California,” 
Tyrannus tyrannus, 122, 134, 251 
verticalis, 134, 146, 210, 252 
vociferans, 122 
Tyto albus, 189 
perlata perlata, 189 
perlata pratincola, 189 


Uria troille californica, 74, 110, 144 


Van Rossem, A., notes the Derby fly- 
catcher, 11; flight Swainson hawks 
Pomona, California, 92; California 
murre Newport Beach, Orange 
County, California, 144; least and 
western sandpipers summering San 
Diego County, California, 145; notes 
from the San Bernardino Mountains, 
145 

Vermivora celata celata, 141 

celata lutescens, 37, 88, 210 
celata sordida, 
ruficapilla gutturalis, 37, 65, 
Vireo, Cassin, 29, 37, 66, 141 
Gray, 
Hutton, 37, 210 
Red-eyed, 141 
Western Warbling, 36, 141, 210 
Vireo huttoni huttoni, 37, 210 
vicinior, 
vicinior californicus, 
Vireosylva gilva swainsoni, 36, 141, 210 
olivacea, 141 
Vulture, Black, 
Turkey, 30, 
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Walker, A., mallard nesting tree, 93; 
nesting the gray flycatcher Ore- 
gon, 94; white-throated sparrow 
Oregon, 183 

Warbler, Alaska Myrtle, 

Alaska Yellow, 

Audubon, 37, 55, 67, 141, 255 
Black-poll, 141 
Black-throated Gray, 37, 67, 196, 210 
Calaveras, 37, 65, 
California Yellow, 

Dusky, 

Golden Pileolated, 38, 210 
Hermit, 61, 145 

Lutescent, 37, 88, 210 
Macgillivray, 38, 142 
Orange-crowned, 141 

Pileolated, 88, 142 

Tolmie, 29, 38, 

Townsend, 37, 

Western Yellow, 

Yellow, 141, 252, 253 

Warren, R., with Aiken, H., review 
their “birds Paso County, 
Colorado,” 264 

Waxwing, Bohemian, 88, 140 

Cedar, 36, 58, 140, 181, 182 

Wetmore, A., new bird for the Kansas 
list, 

Willet, Western, 

Willett, G., birds Sitka vicinity, 
southeastern Alaska, 71; peculiar 
death California bush-tit, 168; un- 
winged gull the coast southern 
California, 183 

Wilsonia pusilla chryseola, 210 

pusilla pileolata, 88, 142 

Witherby, F., review his se- 
quence plumages the rook, with 
special reference the moult the 
‘face’,” 

Woodpecker, Alpine Three-toed, 133 

American Three-toed, 
Arctic Three-toed, 133 
Cabanis, 62, 208, 210 
Cactus, 

California, 31, 64, 210 
Downy, 133 
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Woodpecker, Lewis, 31, 134, 183, 251 
Nelson Downy, 
Northern Pileated, 60, 
Nuttall, 
Red-headed, 27, 133 
Rocky Mountain Hairy, 133 
Sitka Hairy, 
Western Pileated, 188 
White-headed, 60, 188 
Willow, 

Wren, Cactus, 146, 182 
Dotted Canyon, 210 
Hooded Cactus, 
Interior Tule, 252, 253 
Rock, 121, 142, 210, 211, 214 
San Martin Island Rock, 215 
Tule, 121 
Vigors, 
Western House, 38, 142, 208, 210 
Western Winter, 38, 88, 142 


Wren-tit, Intermediate, 
Pallid, 210 
Wyman, E., ferruginous rough-leg Los 
Angeles, 145 
Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus, 136, 252 
Xema sabini, 
Xenopicus gravirostris, 188 
Yellow-legs, 80, 130 
Greater, 80, 114, 130 
Lesser, 
Yellowthroat, Western, 252, 253 
Zamelodia melanocephala capitalis, 36, 
melanocephala melanocephala, 139 
Zenaidura macroura marginella, 30, 55, 81, 
131, 251 
Zonotrichia albicollis, 183 
coronata, 35, 87, 146 
leucophrys gambeli, 35, 55, 138, 146, 182, 
255 
leuccphrys leucophrys, 67, 138 


leucophrys nuttalli, 
querula, 41, 93, 260 


For Sale, Exchange and Want this space members 
the Cooper Club are allowed one notice each issue free charge. 
Books and magazines can offered for sale exchange; bird skins and eggs can 
offered exchange, but for sale. For this department address LEE 
Rock, Los Angeles County, California. 


Florida birds’ eggs; some nice, rare stuff, for 
good condition. Ditmars’ 
Reptile Book, Gray’s Southern Flora, and some 
good works insects all kinds. Send full 
list and descriptions, prices, etc., first letter. 
BAYNARD, Clearwater, Florida. 


Canadian Naturalist; Collectors 
Monthly; Forest and Field, Y.; Hawkeye 
O.; Hoosier Nat.; Hummer; Loon; Maine 
O.; Naturalist Tax.; Observer and 
Audubon Magazine II, BRAISLIN, 556 
Washington Ave., Brooklyn, 


Vol. no. Will pay 
any reasonable price fora copy complete 
files. Also want vols. to6and 19, and 
copies Journ. Me. Orn. Soc., Bull. Mich. 
1207 19th. St., W., Washington, 


the Cooper Ornithological Club; will pay 
cash, also exchange bird skins for eggs, eggs 
for eggs; particularly interested Eagles’ eggs 
from anywhere.—L. School 
New Bedford, Mass. 


WANTED—Loomis’s Water Birds Cali- 
Will pay cash give good exchange. 
want Wilson Bulletin, nos. 75.—O. SIL- 
LIMAN, Castroville, Calif. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY CALIFORNIA: Or- 
nithology, vol. Land Birds. Edited 
Baird from the and notes Cooper. 
1870. The University California now offers 
for sale small number copies this publi- 
cation, the folded and collated but 
signatures, excellent condition. Price $2.50 
each, postage expressage extra (weight 
wrapped pounds). Address The University 
California Press, Berkeley, California. 


MEETINGS THE COOPER ORNITHO- 


WANTED—Sets eggs Dotted Canyon 
Wren, Pacific Nighthawk, Oregon and Green 
Jays and Aplomado Falcon; also Bird-Lore, vol. 
St., Hartford, Conn. 


For SALE—Ridgway’s Birds North and 
Middle America, VI, inclusive—$24. 
(wrappers); Auk, vol. XXVI (in 
Both together, $25. Carriage extra.—B. 
Conn. 


WANTED—A caliber repeating auto- 
matic rifle, Colt’s automatic pistol. 
would also like correspond with any one 
having Coleoptera the family Buprestidae 
for exchange. Can offer sets insects 
exchange for the CHAMBERLIN, 
429 12th Oregon. 


have choice sets the 
following numbers exchange for new sets and 
special desiderata. 1-2, 111-2, 91-2, 1-1, 
351-2, 381-2, 401-3, 431-3, 441-3, 
1-3, 1-3, 1-3, 811-1, 821-1, 831-1, 107 LOGICAL CLUB 
1-1, 114.1 1-2, 121 1-5, 2061-2, 227 1-4, 228 1-4, SOUTHERN the Museum 
229 1-4, 230 1-4, 243 1-4, 253 1-4, 261 1-4, History, Science, and Art, Exposition Park, 
276 1-4, 288 1-4, 296 1-6, 301 1-10, 302 1-10, 308b Los Angeles. Time meeting, M., the 
329 1-2, 332 1-3, 337 1-3, 337b 1-3, 339 1-4, 339a marked ‘‘University’’, Hill Street the car 
1-3, 339b 1-2, 1-3, 343 1-3, 1-4, 349 1-2, 1-3, marked and Get off 
351 1-2, 355 1-4, 1-5, Vermont Avenue and Thirty-ninth Street. 
356 1-3, 1-4, 259 1-3, 1-4, 362 1-3, 1-4, Walk two blocks east Exposition Park. The 
416 1-2, 417 1-2, 419 1-2, 486 1-5, and many Museum the building with the large dome. 
others.—A. Grant Park, NORTHERN Division: the Museum 

Vertebrate Zoology, University California, 

OVERFLOW list your duplicates wanted Berkeley. Time meeting, M., the third 
follows: Random Notes Nat. Hist. Thursday every month. Take any train 
II, 12; III, Oregon Naturalist car University Campus. The Museum 
Oregon City] (Nov.-Dec., Vertebrate Zoology large corrugated iron 
1894). Field and Forest III, building situated the south side the 
Amer. Osprey, Ky. Bittern, Canisteo, Y.; bleachers. 


ONCE MORE WARN YOU! 


Complete your files THE CONDOR and the 
AVIFAUNA before too late. 


Volume The Condor and Number the 
Avifauna Series are already gone. 


All members the Cooper Ornithological Club are allowed 
the privilege purchasing all back volumes THE CONDOR 
discount and all AVIFAUNAS 50%. 


Lee Chambers, Business Manager, 
Eagle Rock, Los Angeles County, California 


D-LORE 


No. Vol. XVI, issued 
Feb. 1914, the Christ- 
mas Bird Census number, 

containing reports from over 
200 observers who contribut- 
this annual event. 


one the oldest publi- Announcement made plan for the 
cations the UnitedStates cooperative study bird migration. 

these. Hoary Redpoll, Purple Finch and Wood 
now its twenty-sixth Thrush. 


year. 


The first Volume Bird-Lore contained 
subscribe now. Only 214 pages, the latest 506 pages, The maga- 
Fifty Cents per year. zine has grown but the price remains the 
same. 


per Annum 


Lacon, West 32d St., New York City 
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